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MR. Faber is well known to the pas as an interpreter of 
prophecy ; and the several volumes which he has published upon 
that inexhaustible subject, though far from being all of equal 
merit, have upon the whole gained him a reputation, which will 
probably attract the attention of a’numerous class of readers to 
any work bearing his name as its author, ‘The present volume 
‘ has reached a second edition ; and thus sanctioned it seems to 
claim a place among those publications, which, while they have 
defended or explained the doctrines of our excellent Church, 
have also. dignified and exalted its literary character. Whether 
this claim can be justly or safely admitted, i, will now be our en- 
deavour to ascertain, and we shall make to apology for having 
hitherto delayed the enquiry. In the present state of literature, 
no Review can notice every volume which issues from the ; 
all the legitimate purposes of periodical criticism will be fully 
answered, if those works are selected for examination, which, by 
their extended circulation, are likely to influence the opinions 
morals, or taste of the country. We will not then hesitate to 
confess, that had not Mr.’ Faber’s “ Practical Treatise” passed 
into a second edition, we might ps have éxcused ourselves 
the task of reviewing it at all. Had it descended quietly to obli- 
vion, we should never have stood forward to “ para frailties 
from their dread abode :” a feeling of sincere respect for some of 
Mr. Faber’s previous labours would have induced us to be silent, 
where we could not approve ; and we should have joined readily’ 
with the public im admuring bis talents as a commentator on ace 
complished prophecies, and in forgetting bis failure as a practical 
Z expositec 
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expositor of an important article of the Christian faith. As howe 
ever our opinion of this volume is thus unfavourable, we con- 
sider it to be now become our duty to state the grounds upon 
which it has been formed, and to guard our readers against what 
we deem fundamental errors in the author’s system ; errors to be 
deprecated at all times, on account of the singularly important 
nature of the doctrine which they tend to pervert, or obscure ; 
and particularly to be lamented in the present imstance, as they 
give the aid of Mr. Faber’s acknowledged literary character to 
tenets, hitherto prevailing more by the aid of persevering zeal, 
and artful insinuation, than by the real talent, solid learning, or 
soundness of judgment, which have distinguished their defenders. 
It appears from the advertisement prefixed to the volume, that 
it has been written several years, and therefore must be under- 
stood to speak the deliberate and settled opinions of the author. 
It may perhaps gratify some of his readers to be told, that his 
sentiments on the important subject which he has undertaken to 
discuss have always been the same, and therefore the statement 
may have been made ; but assuredly there are others, and per- 
haps among them we may reckon those, whose station and 
abilities will give weight to their opinion, who can only receive 
this avowal with feelings of regret, that his matured judgment 
bad not suggested to him the propriety of making farther altera- 
tions in a confessedly juvenile production ; or that the prudence, 
which induced him so long to withold his Practical Treatise from 
the world, bad not operated to its entire suppression. 

Most certainly there is nothing novel, either in the view 
which Mr, Faber has taken of his subject, or in his method of 
treating it, which can be urged as a reason for committing his 
‘Treatise to the press: those, whose professional studies have 
familiarized them with theological controversy, will soon discover 
that he is travelling in a beaten path; that he is wasting his 
strength ip vain endeavours to maintain positions, which have been 
long declared untenable ; and in restating arguments, which more 
powerful combatants than himself have found it impossible to 
‘defend. The weapons which failed in the hand of Dr. 
‘Owen, will not have more effect when wielded by Mr. Faber; 
and if a second Claggett has not yet arisen, to vindicate the doc- 
trines of the Church of England from the misrepresentatious of 
this new practical expositor, this silence will not be imputed to 
any apprehension of the result of the contest, 
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Faber on the Ordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit. $39 
» Mr. Faber declares in his advertisement, that 


* It has been his wish to exhibit, what he believes, to the best of 
his judgment, to be the doctrines and srs taught by that pure 
and apostolical Church, of which he feels it his privilege to be a 
minister.” 


a 


Giving him full credit for his sincerity, we shall proceed to ex 
amine whether his judgment has not misled him; and we think 
we shall be able to shew to the satisfaction of our readers, that 
the doctrines, which he has taken so much pains to explain and 
enforce, are, in all those respects; in which they differ from the 
generally received opinions of his fellow labourers in the vineyard 
of Christ, neither taight in the authorized formularies of the 
Church of England, nor to be proved therefrom. 

The preface contains a short statement of the ground over 
which the reader of the treatise is to travel ; and it is impossible 
to peruse it attentively without anticipating the inconveniences 
inseparable from a journey undertaken under the direction of an 
incompetent guide. We look in vairi for that clearness of ideas, 
and precision of language, which at once make us acquainted 
with the views arid intentions of the great masters of controversial 
reasoning ; and we find in their stead, premises inaccurately 
stated, conclusions hastily drawn, and specimens in abundance of 
that perplexing mixture of truth and error, which prevails 
throughout the whole treatise. We had marked many passages 
for particular animadversion, but as we shall have occasion to 
dwell at a greater length upon the same topics, when more fully 
discussed in the work itself, we forbear to linger On tlie thresh. 
hold. 

Mr. Faber has divided his treatise into eight chapters: in the 
first he deduces the necessity of the ordinary operations of the 
Holy Spirit, from a view of the depravity of man in consequence 
of original sin; in the four next he describes the nature and effect 
of these operations upon the understanding, the will, and the af- 
fections; in the sixth he treats of the Holy Spirit as a comforter 
and an intercessor; in the seventh he contrasts the fruits of the 
Spirit with the works of the flesh ; and im the concluding chap- 
ter he discusses the necessity of the constant influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to conduct us safely to the end of our pilgrimage. 
We shall not attempt to accompany him throagh the whole of 
the task which he bas thus imposed upon himself ; but selecting 
those passages for particular consideration, in which important 


doctrines appear to us to be imperfectly, or efroneously stated, 


we shall endeavour to shew that the peculiarities, by which Mr. 

Faber’s system is distinguished, cannot be deduced from the lan- 

guage of the Church, when >that language is fairly quoted a 
z@ candidly 
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candidly interpreted. Passing over therefore several objectionable 
positions in the introductory part of the first chapter, we proceed 
to Mr. Faber’s description of the effect produced upon the na 
ture of man in consequence of original sin. He begins by tell- 
ing us that ° 


«< J state of nature is constantly opposed in Scripture to a state of 
grace ;’’ that “ the first is the wretched inheritance bequeathed to 
us by our common progenitor Adam ; the second is the free and 
unmerited gift of God the Father, purchased for us by God the 
Son, and conveyed to us by Godthe Holy Ghost,’’ (p. 5.) 





Proceeding farther to illustrate the state of nature in conse. 
uence of the fall, he says that “ the lineaments of that image of 
God, in the likeness of which Adam was created, were then 
totally obliterated by sin” (p. 5.) ; and that “ the image of Satan 
was erected in its stead.” (p. 9.) 

That a state of nature is opposed in Scripture to a state of 
grace is undoubtedly true : but it would have contributed much 
to the illustration of that mysterious doctrine, which Mr. Faber 
was ,beginning to discuss, if be had given the plain scriptural 
meaning of these terms. When we consider attentively the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, we must be convinced, that, by a state of na- 
cure, he means that state in which a man is placed before his 
admission into the Christian covenant. Writing to the Ephe- 
sians of the change which had taken place in their situation, ia 
consequence of their embracing Christianity, he says, “ We 
all had our conversation in times past among the children of dis- 
obedience, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind : and were by nature the children of wrath 
even as others.” (Ephes.ii. 3.) It is evident then, that, when 8 
man is baptised into the Christian Church, he changes his state 
of nature for the state of grace; he ceases to be “ a child of 
wrath,” in that particular sense, in which the unbaptised person 
is said to be so. The state of nature then, is the situation of 
the unconverted Heathen ; the state of grace, that of the baptised 
Christian : and whatever may be said of the effect of original sm 
upon the former, who is left to the inheritance which Adam_be- 
queathed to him ; the same cannot be said of the situation of the 
latter, to whom, not only is the penalty of this sin remitted, but 
the influence of it, in some degree at least, weakened and coun- 
terbalanced by the new principle of grace and goodness intro- 
duced into his heart. Such is clearly the interpretation given by 
the Cl urch to these scriptural phrases ; for in her catechism, she 
makes every one of her members declare that at his baptism he 
became a child of God; and that, bemg by nature born in * 
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wd a child of wrath, he was made by that sacrament @ child of 
. Mostof the erroneous positions in Mr, Faber’s treatise may be 
attributed to his overlooking this very important distinction, and 
therefore applying the language, by which the situation of the na- 
tural man is described in Scripture, to the case of the Christian, 
to which it bears no sort of reference. Our objections however 
do not stop here, his description of the effect of original sin up- 
on human nature appears to us wholly inadmissible. He calls 
ita total obliteraiion of the image of God, and a raising up of 
the image of Satan in its stead. If this be the language of Scrip- 
ture let Mr. Faber produce his authority ; if it be the doctrine of 
our Church, let him bring forward the passage, in any one of 
her authorized forms, in which she saith it. In the absence 
of such authorities, we solemnly protest against expressions 
wholly irreconcileable, as we conceive, both with the letter and 
the spirit of Holy Writ. That a lamentable change did take 
place in man’s nature at the fall, cannot be denied; we 
with Mr. F. that © no man, unless he be totally unacquainted 
with the workings of his own heart, can possibly doubt it.” (p. 9.) 
The image of God impressed upon man at bis creation was then 
obscured and defaced, so that few traces of it remained; but that 
it was totad/y obliterated, or that the image of Satan was erected 
in its slead, are not es terms, nor do they convey the 
tneaning of Scripture. an became a fallen, weak, degraded 
creature, but not a devil; he was “ very far gone from original 
righteousness,” but he had not totally lost all marks of it ; he 
was “ of his own nature inclined to evil,” but not altogether sunk 
in iniquity ; he had still some good in his nature; and though 
the evil preponderated, and he was the servant of sin, yet we have 
ho authority for representing him im that hideous and di 
form, as that “ monstrum wulla virtute redemptum a wiiis” which 
must be understood by the strong expressions of Mr. Faber. We 
eamestly recommend him to bear in mind the cauuious and mo- 
derate language, which the Church employs upon this mysteri- 
ous subject in her ninth article ; and we request him to recollect, 
that this qualified lauguage, so different from. his own broad and 
offensive assertions, 1s pot apphed to the Case of the regenerated 
Christian, without care beimg taken still farther to guard it from 
misconstractiou. ‘ 

Mr. Faber proceeds to state, that the effects of this change 
are discernible in the understanding, in the will, m the heart, and 
in the affecnons. The understanding he represents as “ now 
dark and confused, as far as relaies to spiritual things ;” (p. 10.) 
and in proof of bis position be appeals to St. Paul, Rom. i. 21, 
22,3i, and 1 Cor.1i.14. By these texts he feels lumself war- 
ranted an asserting, that man an a state of nature, “ has no facul- 
ties capable in themselves of embracing spiritual truths ;” but 
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* is as much unqualified to decide upon them as a man bom 

blind is to discrimimate between the various tints of the rainbow * 

“no description of spiritual things, however just,” he tells us, 

can communicate a clear conception of them to hin ;” for that 

they must be spiritually discerned, and conseque ntly, till that 
spiritual discernment be communic ated, heavenly wisdom must 

and wifl appear foolishness in his eyes.” (pp. 11, 12) As we 
differ fiom the author in our interpretation of the passages in 
Scripture to which he refers, our inferences from them will of 
course differ also. In the first of them, we have «ulways under- 
stood St. Paul to ascribe the ignorance of the heathen, not te 
their natural incapacity, but to their pride and self-conceit ; not 
in short to the deficiency of their intellects, but to the perverse- 
ness of their hearts. He tells us that they are without excuse 
for their ignorance, because they might have known God if the 

would ; be ‘cause the ‘*y did know him, but still refused to glorify 
him as God. “ That,’ says he, @ which may be known of God 
is manifest in them; for God bath shewed it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly Seen, be ‘Hig understood by the ihings that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead ; so that the ‘y are without excuse; 
because that, when they knew God they cloritied him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in their imagmations 
and their foolish heart was darkened.” Rom. 1. 10, 20, 21. 

fiow tar thew the apostle here supports Mr. Faber in his as- 
sertion, that man, ina state of nature, has no faculties capable in 
themselves Of en.bracmg spiritual truths, the reader will decide. 
We now turn to the second chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, to which we are next directed. The apostle says, 
that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” It is the opinion 
of the best commentators upon this passage that the apostle 1s 
here speaking not of mav ima state of nature, as opposed to a 
state of grace ; vor of the comparative facudlies of man im these 
two different situations ; but of the man who rejects Revelation, 
and admits of no higher guide than philosophy, no other testimony 
than cemonstration, framed upon the principles of natural reason. 
Such a man, says the apostle, “ receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit ot God ;” he will not ace ept the testimony of that Revelation, 


which the Holy Spirit has made; these things then “ are foolish- _ 


ness unto him,” because they are established upon evidence 
which he does not admit; “ he cannot know them,” because he 
dloes not allow the authority of that Holy Word which the Spirit 
has dictated, and therefore will not Jearm them from it. That 
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sach must be the meaning of the apostle is evident from the con- 
text, in which he is contrasting the wisdom of God, as made 
known by the Gospel, with the wisdom of man, as independent 
of it; and declaring that the knowledge of spiritual things can 
only be obtained by ‘the study of that revelation, which the Holy 
rit has made. Here then we see nothing to justify the po- 

sitions of Mr. Faber : instead of asserting that “ no description 
of spiritual things however just can communicate a clear con- 
ception of them to the na “ understanding of man,’ or that in 
a state of nature he has no faculties capable in themselves of em- 
bracing spiritual truths ; St. Paul attributes man’s ignorance to 
his unwillingness to receive the “ description of spiritual made to 
him in the Scriptures ; in a word, to the defect of Ais will, not of 
hisunderstanding. God certainly proposes the evidences of Christi- 
anity to our reason ; it 1s by adeser iptionof spir itual things,” in the 
Scriptures, offered to our understanding,’ that he has chosen 
to communicate the. knowledge of them to us. Shall we then 
suppose that natural reason and under standing are, after all, to 
be of no use ; or that the aids which they require, are ever with- 
held from those, to whom he offers the evidences of his Gospel, 
and from whom he exacts in consequence belief and obedience ! 
Mr. Faber attempts to prove too much, Doubtless the under- 
standing of them since the full is inadebased state ; and he who 
proudly determimes that he will believe and accept uvothing,. 
which his own faculties will not enable him to discover and 
prove, will probably never arrive at religious knowledge ; because 
he rejects divine assistance, and chuses to employ reason only in 
atask, to which its unassisted powers are incompetent. But 
this is very different from that gross and necessary blinduess of 
which Mr. Faber speaks; a state in which idiots only are na- 
turatly placed, to which no man can be reduced but by a wilful 
rejection of the counsel of God. Wherever the word of God is 
preached by his ministers, it is accompanied by a grant of power 
to receive their structions; for this is the medium, through 
which God has been pleased ordinarily to open unto man the 
mysteries of Christianity, not by any seusible communications or 
inspirations of his Spirit. ‘That Spirit always attends upon his 
Word, and will infallibly lead those, who hear that Word, to the 
knowledge of the truth; and it was because our venerable re- 
formers were well assured of this, that they bave introduced into 
the Homily for Rogation week that exhortation, which is quoted 
by Mr. Faber (p. 12.) with a view of strengthening a position, 
which they never entertained. 

‘Mr. Faber seems to imagine that Cicero’s treatise de Natura 
Deorum affords satisfactory evidence of his position, nay even 
that “ it has been providentially handed down to us,” as if for this 


very purpose. (p. 12.) 
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We conceive that it proves no more than this; that no human 
wisdom, of itself, can arrive at the knowledge of divine thi 
This we believe to be “ the scriptural doctrine of the ignorance 
of man,” and on this it certainly affords a striking comment, 
But where Mr. Faber ceviates from this doctrine. Cicero's 
treatise gives hiny no support. It shews that the wisest Hea« 
thens were actually ignorant of all religious truth ; but it does 
not shew that they would have been meapable of comprehendi 
it, had a clear description of it, such as 1s contamed in the Scrip« 
tures, been placed before them. ‘They might indeed have re- 
jected the authority of Holy Writ, and refused to consider its 
testimony ; but this, as we have before ubserved, would have been 
a fault of the wi//, not of the understanding.* 

Mr. Faber next examines the effect of original sin upon the 
will. On this part of the chapter we have little to observe, but 
that here also it would have given clearness and precision to his 
statement, had he carefully drawn the distinction between the 
natural man and the Christian. It is of the former only that the 
tenth article speaks, when it says that “ the condition of man 
after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare 
himself by his own natural strength and good works to faith and 
calling upon God.” The Liturgy of our Church is framed for 
the use of the latter only; and the sins, form the bondage of 
which we are therein directed to pray that “ the pitifulness of 
God's great mercy may loose us,” are actual sins. ‘The language 
of the petition was certamly not intended to imply, that man la- 
bours under the same incapacity after grace received, to which 
he was subject before he was made a partaker of christian pri- 
vileges ; but that every Christian 1s so far from being perfect, 
that he has necd of the mercy of God to pardon his sins, and the 
assistance of God to enable him to forsake them. ‘The two 
forms contemplate two classes of persons, whose cases bear no 
avialogy to each other ; and they are framed with reference to two 
different doctrines : to attempt therefore to illustrate the former 
by the latter is to open a door to endless confusion, by repre- 
senting the state of the Christian in language which can apply 
only to those, who are not partakers of the covenant. 





* Mr. Faber’s classical knowledge is not to be lightly questioned ; 
but he seems to have overlooked the design of the treatise de Na- 
tura Deorum, when he makes Cicero chargeable with all the ig- 
norance and errors to be found in it. His object was to deliver 
fully and fairly the opinions of contending sects on the question 
before him ; and the sentiment which he puts into the mouth of 


Ballus, the advocate of the Stoics, is surely not imputable to: him 
an avowed academic. Rev. 
. The 
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The same objection hes against the quotation made by Mr. 
Faber (p. 17) trom the Homily of the misery of man. The ob- 
ject of this Homily is to give us such a scriptural representation 
of the wretched situation of man by nature, as may teach us to 
set a proper valve upon that great salvation wrought out for us 
by Jesus Christ : by making extracts from it therefore, to illus- 
trate our condition as members of Christ's Church, and heirs of 
that Salvation, he has wholly perverted its meaning. 

From the influence of original sin upon the understanding ; and 
the will, Mr. Faber goes on to state its operations upon the 
heart and the affections, He tells us, that, 


' * After our first parents had yielded to the temptations of Satan, 
an almost total inversion of the former affections of the heart took 
place. Man then began to hate that which he ought to love, and 
to love what he ought to hate. The pure and holy law of God, 
which thwarts his vicious inclinations, became the object of his 
fiercest aversion ; while, on the contrary, wickedness became his 
pleasure and delight."’ (p. 20.) 


He seems indeed to be aware, that such statements as these 
will not be readily admitted ; and that it is necessary to support _ 
them by something more than assertion. 


“ This doctrine however,”’ says he, “is not unfrequently denied 
even on the ground of personal experience ; and those, who urge 
it, are thought to paint human nature in much blacker colours 
than she really deserves. It may perhaps be allowed, that we have 
frailties, venial frailties; but our nature is asserted to be in the 
main ever favourable to virtue, and averse to vice.” (p. 21.) 


Such an objection as this might have been easily refuted ; for 
to say, that our nature in the main is ever favourable to virme, and 
averse to vice, is to fall imto the opposite extreme. ‘To virtue, 
in the abstract, our natural reason will generally be favourable ; 
but reason itself is often the slave of passion, and then the prac- 
tice of man contradicts his theory, and he does that which he does 
not allow. Nature therefore is chargeable with more that mere 
venial frailty, and cannot be truly said to be m the main always 
practically favourable to virtue. Stull however this docs not ex- 
culpate those from having painted human nature in blacker colours 
than she deserves, who assert, that man by nature hates what he 
vught to love, and loves what he ought to hate; who declare 
that the pure and holy law of God is the object of his fiercest 
aversion, and that wickedness becomes bis pleasure aud delight. 
This is rash language, which ill befits the character of a sober, 
discriminating theologian; and affords one instance among 
many, that this production of the author's juvenile studies should 
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not have heen committed to the press without more alteration, 
than he has chosen to give it. 

For farther proof of what he calls “ the bitter animosity of 
the heart against God,” (p. 31.) he refers to the partial manner, 
in which men perform their duties. He tells us that “ each in- 
dividual selects the duty, which best suits his inclination, and 
seems t> forget that any others are im existence,’ (p. 25.) and 
that “ im the discharge of this duty, he perceives not the enmity 
of a corrupt heart against God, because from mere physical 
reasors he feels no repugnance to it” (p. 26) but that sul, if 
he be called upon to perform other, more difficult duties, then 
“he may possibly find, that he contains the same evil disposition 
m embryo 5” and that, as one instance of this, “ we too fre- 
quently behold those, who are foremost in every active duty, 
shrink with disgust from the resignation of worldly pleasure.” (p, 
27). Having tilled several pages in this manner, he concludes 
that, “ what has been said is amply sufficient to prove, that the 
carnal mind is enmity with God;” (p. 31.) a position whieh no 
Chistian will require Mr. Faber to prove, because it stands al. 
veady vpon an authority, to which he wil readily bow. But if 
Mr. Faber imagines, that when St. Paul asserted, that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity with God,” he meant, that the heart of 
every man, phn living in a state of nature, or grace, whether 
Chr Ista, 0 » Heathen, “ entertains a bitter animosity against 
Ged 3” we co Rincdite: that he is far from understanding the 
apostle’ slanguage. If this be not his interpre tution of Rom. 
vill. 7. we cannot divine his reason for bringing it forward ; or 
his meaning, in concluding the subject w ith, the following pers 
sonal appeal. © If any person sull doubt it,” namely, that the 
carnal mind is enmity with God, “ let him but ignorautly apply 
himself to those a/lowed duties which are most wksome to him, 
and he will quickly find an argument in his own ments infinitely 
stronger then any ‘that have been here adduced.” (p. 31.) 

From “ the bitter animosity : gainst God,’ which he attributes 
to the human heart, he deduces its “ extreme depravity ;” which 
he conce ~_ y: he connected with it inthe way of cause and 
effect.” (p.: ‘This opinion he endeavours to support by a quo- 
tation from a works of the author of the Catholic Doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity ; im which the truth is expressed im language, at once 
luminous, and forcible. It is however to be observed, that Mr. 
Jones is distinctly sp caking, im this passage, not of Christians, 
but of “ the natural man,’ or as Le bineelf explams the term, 
“the man remaming im that state wherem the fall left 
bim.” As Mr. Faber is discussing the case of Christians, those 
with whom the C hsvetsats preacher is now conversant, (vide pp, 
28, -9, 50.) the reader must perceive, that he employs Mr. Jones's 
language 
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language to defend a position, which that excellent divine never 
intended to maintain. But this is his method throughout the 
chapter : all which he finds in the Homilies, and articles of our 
Church, and in the writings of her ablest divines, descriptive of 
man in a state of nature, he applies without scruple to the bap. 
tized Christian ; and never considering the change which takes 

lace in the heart at baptism ; or making any allowance for the 
influence of that new principle of holiness, then inplanted in it 
by the Holy Spirit; he attributes to it fierce animosity against 
God, utter depravity, insensibility, stupidity, and all the odious 
qualities, with which a strained and exaggerated interpretation 

of texts of scripture wholly inapplicable to the subject, can furs 
nish him. For this purpose he hesitates not to force into his ser- 
vice Ephes. iv. 19, expressly applied by St. Paul himself to the 
unconverted Gentiles; and 1 Tim, iv. 2, a passage descriptive of 
those, who should “ in the latter times depart from the faith, and 
give heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils.” Had this 
proceeded from an ignorant fanatic, it would not have surprised 
us; but when a man 1 of learning, ac lergyman of our own Church, 
condescends to support his peculiar opinions .by such a per- 
version of Scripture, our astonishment 1s only exceeded by our 
regret, 

Our observations on the concluding paragraphs of this chapter, 
with which Mr. Faber closes his view of the effects of original 
sig, must necessarily be short. If his remarks are intended to il- 
lustrate the natural state of man, they are wholly irrelevaut ; for 
he has continually addressed himself throughout the chapter to 
Christians, and has repeatedly given his re caders to understand, 
that he is describing men as he now finds them, the men, with 
whom a Christian. minister, in a Christian church, 1s officially 
connected. If the state of the natural man was not in his con- 
templation, we hesitate not to affirm, that veither the dectrine of 
our church, nor that of the Scriptures, of which she is the faithful, 
interpreter, will allow of his describing the situation of Christians 
in such language as the following passuge contains. 


“ Man being thus depraved in the understanding, the will, and 
the affections, it is almost superfluous to observe that he must in 
consequence have lost all power of serving God. Unable te dis- 
cover his will, Aatimg it when it is discovered to him, and so pol- 
luted by sin that he is utterly unable to cleanse himself, how can he 
perform in his own strength any acceptable service ? He may in- 
deed in the pride of his high speculations, imagine himself to be 
rich, and to have need of nothing ; but the word of God will inform 
him, that ~ is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 


naked.” $4. ) 
And 
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And yet, though the whole tenor of his observations seems to 
require, that these expressions should be understood as applying 
to the general state of Christians, we hesitate to say that ths 
must have been the author's meaning; because he immediately 
adds a remark upon the “ actions of the natural man,” and ap. 
peals to the 15th article, which relates wholly to “ good works 
done before the grace of God and mspiration of bis Spirit”! ! 
Does he believe that there are baptised Christians, who have 
never received the grace of God, or inspiration of his Spiit? 
This is a question, which other parts of his volume may enable 
us to answer; at present we look in vain for a clue to guide us 
through this labyrinth of contradictions and confusion, and gladly 
escape from the chapter, leavmg this passage to be mterpreted at 
their leisure by those who have more skill or more patience than 
ourselves, 


“Tn this miserable condition is every man born. Fallen frem 
his high estate, and sunk in the deep sleep of presumptuous wicked- 
ness, he refuses to listen to the voice of any human charmer, charm 


he never so wisely,”” (p. 35.) 


Some modern Cidipus may perhaps be found, who will be ableto 
inform us how a man can be said to be born, “ sunk in the deep 
sleep of presumptuous wickedness, and refusing to listen to the 
voice of human charmers ;”’ and how “ presumptuous wicked- 
ness” can be a proper designation of original sin, the only ine 
quity in which a man can by any possibility be born. 
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Having thus laid down his ground plan after his own manner 
Mr. Faber proceeds to build his superstructure upon it in the 
following chapters. As we have already shewn, that he has not 
always strictly adhered to the platform of the Church of Eng- 
land as tbe site of his intended building ; our readers will not 
expect to find his edifice either in its order or proportions ex- 
actly similar to that, which she has erected upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets : whether, in his departures from 
the original plan, he has shewn the skill and judgment of a. wise 
master builder, we shall willingly leave for others to determine ; 
considering our duty to be performed, when we have pointed out 
his deviations from the authorized model. 

After some unsuccessful attempts to illustrate the doctrine of 
“ free will,” we are mtroduced to the immediate subject of the 
treatise, a consideration of the ordinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit, by the following judicious observations : 

“ A con- 
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*« A considerable degree of prudence and caution is n 
in treating of the operations of the Holy Ghost; and the two ex- 
tremes of enthusiasm and profaneness should be equally avoided.” 

* Persons of a sanguine temperament have not unfrequ 
been so far deluded by a mischievous fanaticism, as to mistake 
the workings of a heated imagination for the immediate dictates 
of Heaven. Hence they have been sometimes led to undervalue 
even the sacred word of God, and to fancy that they are actual 
taught by inspiration without making any use of the means whic 
the Almighty has been pleased to appoint. The consequence of 
such crude and unscriptural notions is sufficiently evident: the 
unhappy victims of this fatal delusion fal! from one absurdity inte 
another, the sport of every wind of doctrine, and the pity of all 
sober minded Christians. The error, to which I allude, consists 
in mistaking the extraordinary for the ordinary operations of the 
Spirit. We are not in the present day to expect any new reve- 
lations.”” (p. 43.) . 


It always gives us pleasure to travel with Mr. Faber, when 
we can conscientiously pursue the same road; and we will 
freely confess that we have found him, on such occasions, an 
instructive and mtelligent companion ; we lament therefore that 
the irregularities of his course oblige us so often to part. We 
will not object to his appealing to Galatians i. 8. in confir- 
mation of the undoubted verity, that “ we are not in the present 
day to expect any new revelations ;” however we may be in- 
clined to prefer that interpretation of the apostles expression, 
“ any other gospel” which represents him to mean, not a new 
revelation, but any doctrine contrary to that gospel, which he 
was Commissioned to preach. But when he goes on to say, 
that “ the office of the Holy Ghost is not to reveal any ad- 
ditional doctrines to us; but to enable us to undersiand spi- 
ritually those which have been already revealed ;” (p. 46.) 
though we fully acquiesce in the negative part of his position, 
yet, unless we have mistaken bis meaning, which we would not 
willingly do, we can by no means subsaibe to the doctrine 
apparently inculcated by the latter part of the sentence. 

Joes Mr. Faber intend to imply, that there is a hidden and 
mystical sense in the Scriptures, not discoverable but by secret 
and particular illumination? Or that the Scriptures are not in 
themselves intelligible unto the purposes of salvation, without 
new aid from the Holy Spirit, to enable us to understand his 
own work? For such an opinion we find no authority in the 
Scriptures themselves ; nor do we believe that a single passage 
can be produced, which, when fairly interpreted, with a proper 
re:ard to the whole scope and meaning of the context, gives us 
eny reason to expect, that we shall individually receive from 
the Holy Spir-t any illucinat.os or conviction to assure us a 
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the truth, or to explain the meaning of those things, which have 
been already revealed. Mr. Faber appeals to the case of the 
Bereans ; but we conceive that this, when properly stated, will 
be found in no respect to substantiate his positions. They 
heard St. Paul preach the Gospel, and refer to the Seriptunts 
of the Old Testament for proofs, that Jesus Christ was that 
person, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did 
write; and they “ dilgently searched these Scriptures,” to 
ascertain whether these things were so: an instance of sincere 
desire to build their faith upon the solid foundation of know. 
ledge, for which they are justly praised. ‘Therefore says the 
Evangelist “ many of them believed ;” that is, because they 
adopted this method; the general assistances of God's grace 
being no doubt granted to them, ia common with all other 
christian converts. But we are not told, that any particular 
aid was imparted to them, by which they were enabled to ander. 
stand the Scriptures in a spiritual sense; nor have we any 
authority for supposing, that the sacred writings bear any other 
meaning but that which our natural mtellects may collect from 
the grammatical construction of their language, by the same 
rules of mterpretation which would be applied to any other 
author, We cannot then but object to expressions, which in- 
timate the necessity of further illumimation to enable christians 
to understand spiritual//y the things which have been already 
revealed. The Holy Spirit has made known unto us the doc- 
trines of our religion, through the medium of a written word ; 
to this word we are commanded to pay diligent attention, and 
we have no reason to fear, that it will in any essential pomt be 
unintelligible to our natural faculties if we use them properly. 

Mr. Faber reasons well against the unpropriety of confounding 
the ordinary and extraordinat ‘y gifts of the Spirit, so as to 
mistake one for the other; but when he attempts to describe 
these ordinary gifts, his lauguage is often calculated to lead 
the unwary reader into the very error against which he pro- 
fesses to guard him; for it teaches him to leok for some more 
sensible communications of spiritual assistance, than the Scrip- 
tures any where promise. Nothing we conceive, can be more 
likely to lead to such delusive expectations than the folloveng 
lang uaLe. 


“ Our Lord indeed compares the operations of the Spirit to 
the wind, and we can no more discern the one than the other: 
nevertheless, if we have received the Holy Ghost, our souls 
must be as sensible of his influence by its beneticial effects, as 
our bedies are of the unpulse of the air when in motion, Unless 
this be allowed, it is not very easy to say what we are to under- 
stand by such a comparicon.”’ P. 49. 7 
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To relieve Mr, Faber at once from the difiiculty which he 
suggests the concluding words of this passage, it may be 
suficrent to remurd hun, ‘that tie comparison, which he fiads 
it © not very easy to understand,” is wholly instituted by hiuselfs 
aud therefore, if it prove unintelligivle and mapplicable (and 
we verily believe it to be both) he has only to discontinue the 
we of it. Qur Lord compared the eperatioas of the Spi 
tothe wind; bat it by no means follows from hence that the 
saine comparison will illustrate its effects; wiless mdeed Me. 
Faber can prove, that because the operations of the Spirit are 
as little to be discerned as those of the wind, therefore its eFects 
must be as palpable to our souls, as the impulses of the ait 
when in motion are to our bodies. “Those who caa aimit Uns 
to be sound and conclusive reasoning, may perhaps think Mr, 
Faber justified im straiing the figurative language of our Saviour 
so far beyond its mtended meaning; for owselves, we shall be 
contented with rejecting altogether the comparison betweea the 
effec is of the Spirit, and the impulses of the air when la m ely 
as caleulated to convey no meaning at all, whic h can be re- 
conciled with the general doctrine of Scripuure wpon the sabject, 
Our objections to this passage are not yet fully stated. Mr, 
Faber represents it to be a matter of doubt, whether Christians 
have received the Holy Ghost or not; and teaches them to 
resolve that doubt, by appealing to thei ir own sensible expe- 
rience of the effect of his mfluence. As it is the avowed ohject 
of this treatise “ to exhibit the plain doctrine of the Charch of 
England,” we must remind the author, that, in ber opiaron all 
her members at baptism made partakers of the Holy Ghost: 
and as it has never been held, that the soul is innanedimtely 
made as sensible of this beneficial effect of baptusm, ‘a~ the 
body is of the impulse of the air; here is one provf ef the 
fallibility of his proposed criterion. We have already tad. 
occasion to prove at some fengih, that this 1s the doctrine of 
the Church respecting the efiect of baptism *; aysuming then 
for the present that such is the fact, we further mamtain, that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the Christian 1s not dm 
cernible, nor distinguishable a9 its operation from the dictates 
of iis own mind. But as we are assured in the Scriptures, that 
all christian graces and virtues are the fruits of the Spit, af 
our consciences bear us wituess that we bave these graces and 
virtues, we may be satisfied that we have contmued to le under 
his influence. ‘Thus far it may be said, that a retrospective 
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view of our general character and conduct may make us sep- 
sible, that we have partaken in the influence of the Spirit, by 
ascertaining its effects; but the assertion that, at any particular 
time, we are as sensible of the influence of the Holy Spirit on 
our minds, as our bodies are of the impulse of the air when in 
motion, is, as we conceive, unwarranted by the language of the 
Church, and not to be proved from the Scriptures. Mr. Faber 
proceeds thus : 


*. 


“ When a total change takes place in a man’s soul, a change 
so great that it is called in Scripture a passage "bv darkness to 
ligit, from extinction to animation *, it is utterly impossible that 
it should not be perceived. This change consists in an illumi- 
nation of the understanding, a restoration of the freedom of the 
will, and a regulation of the affections.” (p. 49.) To illus. 
trate the author’s meaning still farther, we add the first sentence 
of the following paragraph. “ The first thing necessary to- 
wards our becoming children of God is the illumination of the 
understanding.” P. 50. 


According then to Mr. Faber a total change must take place 
in the soul of every man, before he can become a child of God; 
and this change, which is produced at no definite time, will be 
as perceptible by his ra when it does take place, as the 
impulse of the wind is by the body which is exposed to it. We 
are not told where the Church of England teaches this doctrine, 
nor is it supported by any appeal to the Scriptures, if we except 
that forced interpretation of our Saviour’s language to Nico- 
demus, which has been already pointed out. 

In the absence then of all attempt at proof, it will be sufficient 
for us to say, that the Church of England teaches her members 
to believe, that they are made children of God at their baptsm ; 
when a change from a state of nature to a state of grace is 
worked on them, they being then born again of water and of 
the Spirit, and thus made new creatures. But she does not 
hold or teach, that this change is at all perceptible at the time 
by the soul of the baptized persons; though she affirms, that 
its efiects may afterwards be discernible, through the medium 
of their general conduct. Such doctrines as Mr. Faber has 
chosen to inculcate in this passage, have fostered all those 
enthusiastic and dangerous fancies, which, under the name of 
the New Birth, have been propagated by half-instructed and 
brain-sick fanatics : they tend tu perplex weak heads, and distress 
faint hearts; to elate some with spiritual pride, and depress 
others with unreasonable despondency; to obscure the true 
doctrine of Holy Scripture, and the Church, and to destroy 


* 1 John, ii, 8. Bphes.i. 18 Ibid. ii. 1, 5. 
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the moral intluence of pure and sober Christianity. We grieve 
to find that a man of unquestioned learning has written so un- 
guardedly, as to give even a seeming countenance to such mise 
chievous absurdities, 

Mr. Faber’s readers, however, are to believe, that he “ exhibits 
the plain doctrine of the Church of England,” when he assures 
them, that, until they have felt this conversion, or total change 
take place in their souls, “ the word of God must remain a 
sealed book to them ; (p. 51.) so that although they may “ com. 
prehend the literal and grammatical construction of the sen- 
tences, they will derive no more saving knowledge from it 
than the Jews did from the law when they crucified the 
Lord of life.” (p. 51.) They are to consider themselves, 
* as totally devoid of all spiritual understanding, as a blind man 
is of the faculty of discerning material objects ;” (p. 55.) they 
are to believe, that they cannot form any steady or effectual 
resolutions of serving God, or fix their affections upon him, 
or their duty, to any good purpose, 

These positions, and others of a similar kind, it is Mr. Faber’s 
object to establish and illustrate, through this, and the three 
next chapters. We cannot be expected to follow him closely 
through the whole of his discussion ; and sufficient has already 
been said to put the reader upon his guard, and to warn him 
not hastily to form his opinions of the doctrines of our excellent 
Church, from the ipse dixit of this expositor. ; | 

So vital is the importance of the subject under discussion to 
the whole Christian Church, that our readers would have reasou 
for dissatisfaction, were we to slur over the remainder of this 
treatise with a hurried or partial notice. We shall therefore re- 
serve the consideration of the many most interesting points 
which still remain, for our ensuing Number; on which, though 
we differ very materially with Mr. Faber, we trust that we shall 
differ both with candour and respect. 


(To be continued.) 





—_ 


Aart. LI. Roderick, the lust of the Goths. By Robert Southey 


Esq. Poet Laureat, and Member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy. ‘ Longman, 1314. 


THIs is the first time that we have bad an of pay- 

ing Mr. Southey the attention which he deserves; we avail 

ourselves of it gladly. His — is one, which, we ae 
: a 
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dwell on with peculiar pleasure; in all the ranks of 
rary literature, there is none more honourably, or mete owl 
distinguished, Whether considered as a biographer, historian, or 
poet, it will be found that his writings breathe uniformly the 
same excellent spirit, and are calculated to uce the same 
good effect. Whatever be their fate or popularity now, (and this 
ds so much on whim and fashion, that we venture on fo 
predictions,) from them all he will hereafter derive a bi 
praise than that which is due to the mere exhibition of talent; 
for they display a pure singleness of heart, actively disposed to 
benevolence and justice; and their tendency is to encourage in 
each sex of our fellow-citizens their appropriate virtues—to 
muke our men bold, honest, and affectionate, and our women 
meek, tender, and true. 

We are quite of opinion with a celebrated lady, with whom 
it is not always our good fortune to agree, that there is some- 
what too little of enthusiasm in the character of the present 
age. Chivalry, perhaps, is not so necessary now as formerly, 
yet we should not be sorry to see the chivalrous spirit revived 
amongst us. It would be too mach to expect that the majority 
of general society should feel it, but it is indeed melancholy to 
see finer natures taming themselves down to the littleness of 

‘@aily life, and souls of a more heavenly frame awkwardly assum- 
ing the garb of common men. How many a youthful heart 
struggles with its better feelings, and laughs in public at what 
has moved it to tears in private. Aud why? does coldness im- 
ply prudence ; or is it necessary to the imterests of society 
Surely there is nothing to be feared from excess of '‘feelingin 
the world; enough selfishness will always remam without mak 
generosity ridiculous. His writings, then, acquire additt 
value, who in politics, in common hfe, or m poetry, equally sas- 
tains the triumphant merits of the milder virtues; who adds to 
splendid heroism domestic charities, to lion-hearted courage the 
gentleness and truth of tender affections; and who, feeling him- 
self, would make others feel, that these ornaments are even of 
superior value to those great qualities which they adorn. ‘There- 
fore, in coming days, if England remain a nation, and our lan- 
guage pass not away, we are sure that the philosophic critic will 
place the memory of Southey, thoagh not within the same high 
shrine where Milton sits for ever in undivided majesty, yet with 
no mean or perishable glory, first at his feet, his reverent, and his 
worthy son. 

Mr. Southey is eminently a moral writer ; to the high pu 
implied in this title, the melody of his numbers, the clear rapidity 
of his style, the pathetic power which he exercises over our feel- 
ings, and the interesting mauner of telling his story, whether 
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‘verse OF prose, are all Uy yg oli It would a 
be no less useful than pleasant, if we 
or if we could do the subject ni an 
independently and virtuously aay sangeet beginnings ; in a meny 
temptations, and under many diftonition still cheri 
light that was within him ; abenn fearless and full 
; never for a moment. to decide between faulty in- 
and selfsdenying sacrifice ; sometimes ridiculed and 
despised, sometimes condemned or forgotten, yet ever self-justi- 
fied, and in the end rewarded. He now stands extorting respect 
from the scorver, and honourable uittal from the Judge ;— 
from the world he receives fame, and is blessed with more in- 
tense affection from those who watched his progress with anxiety, 
but never doubted ef his final success. 
Let us not be mistaken; of him, whom we praise, we per- 
sonally know nothing, and. oo vo. no spa oak in flat- 
him ; our remarks are in the spirit o and 
ny on facts, which all the literary world Paneer s as 


ny 


ourselves. We proceed, however, without further. preface to the 


examination of the poem before us; of which we propose to 
give a faithful analysis, interweaving such remarks as may ocour 


to us, and making such extracts. as may - to give a full 
iden of, tbo. ann repeders The subject is the foundation of the 
Spanish mo nm ra. A of Asturia on the 
overthrow of the Moorish invaders ; its hero is Roderick, the last 
of the Gothic dynasty. The sane of ie porunen in sien 
familiar to our readers, from the spirited poem of 


which bears at for. its title, but he are not to expect the same 
ebaracter. Nothing can be more different; though both, we 
believe, are founded on sufficient authority for ‘all the of 
poetry; in the one case, without any palliation for his we 
ure presented with a semi-barbarian chief, struggling with remorse, 
and bent by circumstances, rather than by conviction, to an un- 
willing and wwaiiceteal repentance—in the very act of confession 
proudly shrinking from shame, and in submission still imperious; 

one, m short, of those very faulty characters whom it has been too 
much the fashion of modern poets to render somewhat dangerous 


by investing them with military gallantry, or cheap generosity. 
Mr. Southey’<Die Rodexick: on the other hand, is a man, who 
with some exonse to plead for a guilty act, is yet so overpowered 
by its fatal consequences, and so properly sensible of its own 
foulness, that all the energies of a powerful mind become directed 
to a sincere effectual penitence, aud to compensation for the evils 
of which he has been the asthor. Lo. this light. welook apon him 
as new among the hesoes of, pvetry; bad Spenser written the 


poem, he would dave been the hero.of abe Legend of. Penitence ; 
Aa®@ i” 
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in the course of it, without forgetting the frailty of human na. 
ture, is displayed one constant triumph of principle over the most 
besetting temptations ; and before it ends, there is not a turbulent, 
unruly feeling of an ill regulated mind, that is not subdued into 
‘* the perfect peace, the peace of Heaven.” 

There are some of our readers, whom such a declaration will 
alarm ; they are so accustomed to divest poetry of its moral, that 
when they hear of a hero with grey locks in a friar’s gown, they 
will apprehend that the poem is but a sermon in blank verse. 
Courage, however, chers enfans; here is plenty of sword and 
dagger, war-horse and chariot, a bugle or two, some little love, 
several beauties, and even a marriage im prospectu, with all 
other ingredients of a * charming poem.” If any one doat so 

desperately on “ love and glory,” that this does not content him, 
we are very sorry, but we cannot honestly recommend Don Rode- 
rick to his attention. 

The poerh opens witha brief allusion to the follies and crimes 
of the Visigoths in Spain, which had been visited on them by 
the invasion of the Moors from Africa; of this invasion, a private 
wrong and private vengeance, the violence offered to Florinda, 
and the blind anger of Count Julian were the immediate causes. 
Though Roderick had committed so flagrant an act, yet was he 
not without great qualities; it was the first blemish of a well 
spent life; aud the sceptre which he had wielded with applause, 

ssed not away from his hand without glory. The decisive 
battle lasted for eight successive days ; perfidy at length prevailed. 
Orpas, Sisibert, and Ebba, princes of a rival line, and the two 
latter owing their lives to Roderick’s former mercy, went over to 
the Moor, and gave him his victory. This introduces the hero 
to our notice, and he appears before us in the most interesting 
manner. Here Mr. Southey has shewn much judgment ; it was 
necessary to display him gallantly, and even desperately fighting, 
in order to give credence to the motives which induced his flight, 


and throw that interest over him, which at first, perhaps, he might 
have wanted. 


“ Bravely in that eight days’ fight 
The King had striven—for victory first, while hope 
Remain’d, then desperately in search of death. 
The arrows past him by to right and left,** 
The spear-point pierced him not, the scyiititar 
Glanced from his helmet. Is the shield of Heaven, 
Wretch that I am, extended over me? 
Cried Roderick, and he dropt Orelio’s reins, 
And threw his hands aloft in frantic prayer: 
Death is the only mercy that I crave ! 
Death, soon and short !-death and forgetfulness ! 


Aloud 
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Aloud he cried ; but in his inmost heart 

There answered him a secret voice, that 

Of righteousness and judgment after . 

And God’s redeeming love, which fain would save 
The guilty soul alive. ’Twas agony, 

And yet ’twas hope-—a momentary light 

That flashed through utter darkness on the cross, 
To point salvation, then left all within 

Dark as before. Fear, never felt till then, 
Sudden and irresistible, as stroke 

Of lightning, smote him.”’ P. 4, 


In obedience to the impulse of the moment, he drops frona 
his horse, divests himself of his armour and all royal insignia, 
and in a peasant’s weeds steals from the field of battle. ‘The 
circumstances of his flight are beautifully told ; it commences at 
evening, and continues for seven days and nights. Night and 
day have cach their horrors for his troubled conscience; in the 
darkness dreadful recollections agitate him, fiends seem to haunt 
him, and, still more harrowing, the image of Florinda, 


“ that agon 

Still in her face, which, when the deed was done, 
Inflicted on her ravisher the curse, 

That it invoked from Heaven,” 


Warns him off “ with her abhorrent hands” from the cross, which 
he pants to fly to for mercy. When day returns, the desolation 
of the country, the abandonment of the villages, the miseries of 
the crowding fugitives of all ages, sexes, and conditions, particu- 
larly well drawn by the poet, and the universal curses on his own 
name, bring before him realities fully as insupportable as the 
illusions of darkness. On the eighth eve he arrives at the Cau- 
lian Schools, a celebrated monastery of that day, on the Gua- 
diana, near Merida. It was the hour of vespers, but no‘vesper 
bell was heard; this too, like every other defenceless place, was 
abandoned ; the monks and their scholars had retreated within - 
the walls of Merida. One alone remained ; from five years old, 
up to a ripe old age, he had served the altar, and, in the true he- 
roic spirit of the early martyrs, he had determined not to fly from 
his post, but to meet his death of glory where he had passed his 
long life of innocence and holiness. Romano (for such is the 
legendary name of the monk) going to the gate to look for the 
coming of the Moors, finds Roderick extended before the cross, 
which was placed at the entrance; but this is so fine a picture, 
that we prefer to give in the Poet’s own words :-— 


“ Before the cross 
Roderick had thrown himself; his body raised, 
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Half kneeling, half at length he lay; his arms 
Embraced its foot, and from his lifted face 
Tears, streaming down, bedew’d the senseless stone, 
He had not wept till now; and at the gush 

Of these first tears, it seemed as if his heart 

From a long winter’s icy thrall let loose, 

Had opened to the genial influences 

Of Heaven. In attitude, but not in act 

Of prayer he lay: an agony of tears 

Was all his soul could offer.” P, 9, 





This is indeed picturesque poetry. Of all the secondary ex- 
céllencies of the poet, we are inclined to rank this among the 
very first, the power of representing, by a very few words, any 
incident or situation as perfectly as could be done by the most 
correct or animated of painters. This is a ited which music 
possesses not; feelings it excites of intense degree, and a deter. 
minate c/ass, but to give an idea of an individual object, it de- 
mands the assistance of words, That language should effect this 
purpose so rapidly and so completely, is one of its greatest mys- 
teries ; the more nnaccountable, the more it is examined. All 
great poet#have founded much of their pretensions to fame on 
the exercise of it. Pindar excelled in it, perhaps beyond all 
others ; he seldom enters into long or laboured description, but 
in a few words gives so vivid and complete an idea, as nothi 
can render more perfect. Mr. Southey has given many splendi 
proofs that he possesses the same power, in the course of this 
poem. The allusion to Florinda, cited above, “ with her abhor- 
rent hands,” presents all the instructions which a painter could 
desire for a composition on the subject, and yet is such a picture 
in itself, as no colours could ever hope to produce. Many others 
we might cite if it were necessary, but we will neither anticipate, 
nor, we hope, tire our readers, 

Romavo draws the unhappy fugitive within the walls of the 
convent, and exhorts him to confession and repentance. Here 
we come to the same scene which Walter Scott had before de- 
scribed; but those who delight in comparisons will be disap+ 
pointed ; whatever merit may be in ao, they are perfectly 
distinct, and cannot be compared. Mr. Southey says truly, 
“ that if the cuntra.t had been mtentional, it could not have been 
more complete.” And at first sight, it might almost seem ta 
have been intentional; but m truth, the behaviour of Roderick 
is a necessary part of the character which the Poet undertook to 
draw. Not so much humbled as to be quite insensible to worldly 
shame, for the disciplme of his mid was but beginning, the 
fallen monarch was yet so properly impressed with the blackness 
of bis crime, and the necessity of suffering, that he courts the 
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humiliation, which he receives as a of his punishment. 
Both poets have, however, equally wed the guidance of 
nature.—When we reveal our errors, it is no small addition to 
our sufferings to meet the eye of him to whom we reveal them ; 
our minds are made up by an effort to the greater humiliation of 
the disclosure, yet by an inconsistency no less strange than uni- 
versally felt, we dread, what should seem the lesser pain, of 
looking on, or being regarded by him, in whose ear we pour the 
secrets of our wounded conscience. It was therefore consistent 
that the Roderick of the Vision should wrap his mantle over his 
face; it was equally proper that our Roderick, feeling all the 
painfulness, should yet submit to it: 


“ subduing 

His nature to the effort, he exclaim’d, 
Spreading his hands, and lifting up his face, 
As if resolved in penitence to bear 

A human eye upon his shame, Thou seest 
Roderick the Goth.” P. 11. 


To the mental agonies of the King, Romane during the whole 
of the night administers such consolations as his office and. situ- 
ation enabled him; but witnessing the dreadful struggles that, 
convulsed his whole frame,and feeling how much he still needed his 
assistance, the pious old man renounces his design of waiting for 
the Moors, and becomes companion to him in his farther flight. 
With an image of the Virgin they set forward; and at the end 
of the fourth week they arrive at a rock, which frowas upon the 
Western Ocean. On the summit of it they find a little hermi- 
tage, the residence of some former recluse, whose grave — 
at the foot of a cross; bere they set up their abode, and thus ends 
the first canto of the poem. 

The action now slumbers for twelve months; during which 
time, it may be supposed, that Roderick discipliped his heart and 
informed his mind by the example and instructions of his fellow 
recluse. The time which passes thus unnoticed, is yet very in- 
portant to the economy of the poem, by renderimg probable much 
of that which follows ; for.it may be reckoned tu have given con- 
sistency to the Moorish , and some form and regularity to 
their arrangements ; it allowed space for the apostacies from the 
true faith, which are afterwards noticed; it ascertained to the van- 





_ quished the burthen of the foreign yoke ; and, ghove all, it sup- 


plied the hero with that strain of t and language, which 
was necessary to the character afterwards assumed, aed, which 
might otherwise have appeared unnatural in. the mere statesman 
or warrior. At the eapwation of the twelve months Romano 
dies, and after his interment, and the preparation of # grave _ 
himse a 
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himself, Roderick is delivered up to all the horrors which soli. 
tude, and perfect absence of employment, might be supposed to 
oduce on his heated imagination. In describing these, Mr, 
they has put forth his full powers, and displayed the most in- 
timate acquaintance with the human heart tit not be said, 
that he is sometimes too fanciful. Whoever has experienced 
(and who among us is so blessed, that he never has felt them ?): 
the capricious tossings of the mind, when bodily fever gives wild- 
ness and poignancy to compunctious visitings for real or imagi- 
ners “ins, well knows that nothing can be too strange or groundless 
to bec ome a consistent phantom of self torment. St. Anthony 
bably believed himself in those temptations, which legends record; 
Luther certainly, in the solitude of Wartburg, doubted not of the 
immediate presence of the Evil One; the tancies of Roderick’s 
mind are tame when compared to these. One circumstance, we 
think, is imagined with peculiar happiness ; it is too long tor cita- 
tion, and we do it some injustice by our analysis, yet we are un- 
willing to pass it by. At times, it is said, fatigued by constant 
struggles, he is beguiled jnto a self excusing strain, and then he 
summons up in Consolatory array all those circumstances which 


tended to palliate his offence; for a moment he is tempted to 
exclaim, 


* If all were known, 
Would it indeed be not to be forgiven??? 


But the question is scarcely asked, when he starts from the de- 
lusive dream with tenfold agony ; then, 


* As at a new temptation he would start, 
Shuddering beneath the intolerable shame, 
And clench in agony his matted hair. 
While in his soul the perilous thought arose, 


How easy ’twere to plunge, where yonder waves 
Invited him to rest.” P90. ' 


This alternation from tempest to calm, and from calm to more 
horrible tempest, coupled with that mischievous ingenuity which 
turns every thing ipto a snare and temptation, are as true in na- 
ture, as they are here excellently described. Many of us can 
bear the Poet testimony. 

‘These struggles are terminated by a vision, in which he hears 
imploring mercy for him , 

h fretful ‘pia be sl 
Which sung his ul infancy to 
So attonly ; which soothed his childish griefs : 
Counsell’d with anguish and prophetic tears 
His headstropg youth.” P. 23. 
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For a while his mother stood before him in chains ; but soon 
the form was changed to one of brightness and glory, bearing a 
shield, and radiant in armour. A battle passes before him, and 
the cry that ends it is “ Spain and Victory!” His own efforts 
awake him— 


* He found himself upon that lonely grave, 
In.moon-light, and in silence.” 


The voice of his mother was still in bis ear, prevailing over 
the glories of the later dream ; aud wheu he determines to leave 
his hermitage, he seems not so much to have formed the purpose 
of redeeming Spain, as of seeking his mother, and imploring her 
pardon and blessing on her repentant son. 

In the third canto Roderick sets out on his return to social 
life. This is a very interesting situation; and Mr. S. has done it 
fuli justice. All objects are strange and shocking, but they ex- 
cite in him different feelings :—the Musselman rites, the Crier 
calling to prayer, the scymitar and the girdle, the turban and the 
tawny face, fill him with anger and shame ; at sight of the rene- 
gade his heart burns with indignation, and, for a moment, the un- 
happy monarch wishes for the power he has lost, to punish the 
black apostacy ; but when he sees the Spanish virgins masked in 
mufflers, walking to the mosque, apart from all male companions, 
his spirit dies within him at recollection of their former unsuspi- 
cious innocence and freedom. ‘This is very well; it is indeed 
the happiness of the poet’s uature to arrest all soft and lovely 
circumstances, and bring them forward to the peculiar attention 
of the reader. Other poets may be more vigorous, more sub- 
lime; none have known better than Mr. Southey to stir all 
soothing, and all amiable feelings of the human breast. Nor 
does the fugitive himself pass unnoticed; his hurried and un- 
equal step, his wild eye and hagard mien, where all bitterness of 
suffering and hardship seemed but to have softened and sanctified 
former majesty and beauty, excite universal awe and interest. 
The Moor gives him alms, and in broken Gothic asks for the 
prayers of the “ moon-struck man ;” the Christian woman offers 

im bread in Christ’s name; the babe, at first affrighted, would 
yet again look up at him ; and the children suspended their sport 
as he passed, to gaze upon the saint. ‘There is much fine poetry 
in the execution of this; in the lines which describe his receiv- 
ing alms from the Moor, there is a power of language very ex- 
traordinary and affecting = 


“ One stopt him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken gg ie pe moon-struck man 
To bless him. Witha vacancy f 
Roderick 
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Roderick received the alms; his wandering 
He aaa! yang Ug a nee 
“Brake out into a quck coor = 


That seemed like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest.” P. 29. 


The country through which’ he passes is very faithfully and 
very characteristicall¢ described. This is another, and no trifling 
merit of Mr. Southey; wherever he lays his scene, all things are 
in perfect keeping with the appropriate costume ; in turn the 

m of the a. of reson - oon Se tg and lotos of the 

anges, the solita of Wales, and forests of the 
New World, have vif hens depicted by his tnx sh pencil. Nor 
is this accuracy confined to the scenery of nature; while en- 
gaged in the present poem, one might imagine that he had di. 
vested himself of all familiarities but those of the Peninsula: 
the garb, the turn of language, the strain of thoughts, even the 
comparisons in general, are Spanish or Portugueze. This gives 
a verity and animation to the narrative, which carry the reader 
away with it. The historic allusions too, which each spot gives 
rise to, as he passes, are very neatiy and concisely made— 


** Mondego too, he crost, not yet renown’d 
In poet’s amorous lay.” P. 31, 


* the banks 
Of Lima, through whose groves in after years, 
Mournful, yet sweet Diogo’s amorous lute 
Prolong’d its tuneful echoes.” P. 35. 


He reaches at length the walls of Auria (Orense); and here 
a dreadful sight presents itself. Auria had been the Zaragoza of 
that day ; when the Moors bad forced their entrance, street after 
street, house after house, and room after room had been con- 
tested against them ; the consequence had been dear bought vic- 
tory to the overpowering force of the invaders, and universal, 
entire ruin to the Sipe vanquished, ‘The sight, we said, was 
dreadful ;_it was also animating.— 


“ A thrilling , 
A sweat like death, a sickness ve soul 
Came over Roderick. Soon they past away, 
And admiration in their stead arose; 
Stern joy, and inextinguishable 
With wrath, and hate, and sacred vengeance, now 
Indissolubly link’d. O valiant race! 
oO le excellently brave! he cried, 
True ye fell, and faithful to the last! 


Though 
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Though overpowered, triumphant; and in ‘death 
Unconquer’d! Holy be your memory ; 
Blessed and glorious, now and evermore, 

Be. your heroic names.” P. 37. 


The sound of his voice, where all had for some time been si- 
fent, seems to waken one at least, from the dead around him; a 
woman comes to him from the ruins, and implores his charitable 
assistance. We should be inexcusable if we described this per- 
sonage, so important afterwards, in any but the following mag- 


pificent lines ;-— 
é though she spake 

With the calm utterance of despair, in tones 
Deep-breath’d and low, yet never sweeter voice 

, Pour’d forth its h of ecstacy to Heaven. 
Her hands were bloody, and her garments stain’d 
With blood, her face with blood and dust defil’d, 
Beauty and youth, and grace and majesty 
Had every charm of form and feature given ; 
But now upon her rigid countenance 
Severest anguish set a fixedness 
Ghastlier than death.” P. 37. 


Adosinda, for so this heroine is named, leads him to a spot, 
where, within four walls rudely raised, lie the bodies of her hus- 
band, folding his child on his breast, her father, and mother, 
whom the Moors had slain all im one day. She relates how a 
Moorish captain had reserved her from the slaughter to gratify 
his lustful passions ; the “ very horror of that thought” had made 
her calm and collected, and, like the matron of Bethulia, she 

, saved her honour by the death of her enslaver. After the exe- 

cution of this exemplary revenge, she left the Moor’s tent under 

| cover of the night, and had since employed herself in the burial 
of her relations. ‘To complete this task, she Roderick’s 
assistance, which he readily granted. ‘The tale of Adosinda “ pre- 

) vails upon the Goth as a spell;” lie listens with an intenseness 

which wakes before hinr the glorious vision of his hermitage, and 
drowns all recollection of fotmer sorrows. 


“ On his brow 
The pride and power of former majesty 
Dawned onee again, but changed and purified ; 
Duty and high hefoie p 
Now hallow’d it, and, as with inward light, 
Illumed his meagre countenance austere.’ P. 44. 


Adosinda rejoicing at the effect of her tale on this, the first 
heart to which she has revealed it, draws an happy presage from 
it, and discloses to him her determmation of devoting ber life and 
and 
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and being toa holy revenge for the wrongs of Spain, and her own, ' 
In Roderick’s hands she makes her solemn vows to that effect; 
and he, in whom the same heroic resolution 1s now created, or 
contirmed, makes the same vow ; and having finished it, 


** Clap now your wings, 
The Goth with louder utterance, as he rose, 
Exclaimed ; clap now your wings exultingly, 
Ye ravenous fow! of heaven, and in your dens 
Set up, ye wolves of Spain, a yell of joy! 
For lo! a nation hath this day been sworn 
To furnish forth your banquet: for a strife 
Hath been commenced, the which, from this day forth, 
Permits no breathing time, and knows no end, 
Till in this land the last invader bow 
His neck beneath the exterminating sword.” P. 48. 


The vowed deliverers part; he charged by her to the Abbot 
of St. Felix, on the banks of the Visonia, and she to the hill 
country, to stir up to revolt the vassals of her father’s house. 

Roderick pursues his lonely way, a journey, hke the former, 
described very beautifully, amd with a perfect knowledge of the 
country, to the monastery, where he bnds the venerable Odsar, 
and Urban, the Archbishop of Toledo, in deep consultation. 
To them he relates all that he had done and witnessed at Auria; 
and on the part of Adosinda demands, whom of the old Ba- 
ronage of Spain they deemed most worthy of the crown? They 
commission him to seek Pelayo at Cordoba, the seat of the 
Moorish court; to invite him to fly to the Asturias, and accept 
the vacant crown, At parting, Urban remembers the state of 
many an apostate, whom it is probable he will meet; that they 
have 


“ Their lonely hours, when sorrow, or the touch 
Of sickness, and that awful Power divine, 
Which hath its dwelling in the heart of man, 
Life of his soul, his moniter, and judge, 

Move them with silent impulse; but they look 
For help, and finding none to succour them, 
The irrevocable moment passeth by.” P. 61. 


With a moderation and charity, therefore, which makes his 
character very interesting, Urban consecrates him to the priest- 
hood, that he may be able to afford that relief so much to be 
desired, and restore these doubting souls to the pale of the 
Church. 

Elere we should pause for a moment. No character can be 
conceived of deeper interest than that of Roderick at this mo- 
ment ;—unknown to all his subjects, his memory almost ~, 
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sally detested m bey yet, receiving from one of them in highest 
Sonali the order of priesthood, he sets out, not merely to restore 
bea fallen country, and die, if necessary, for her sake ; (for a ge- 

nerous spirit, Ww o deemed himself the cause of her fall, that 
were an easy repentance, a cheap and delightful sacrifice :) but 
he goes to smother for ever all princely recollections, to unlearn 
all royal habitudes, to renounce all birth-right, to bow the knee 
to his own subject, and himself tender him his own crown, 
Nor is this all; no one is ever to be witness of his devotion ; 
the world is to pay him no tribute of applause—is to give him 
not even pardon for his errors ; in the sacrifice which he is to 
perform, he is himself priest and victim, and none are to behold 
the rite. Totally divested of all selfish motives, it is the pure ef- 
fort of the most perfectly imagined heroism. 

The trials which ional him in his way are very severe; at the 
inn which he entered in the evening, each individual of the party 
round the fire, has his own cause for lamentation, and im 
tions on the soul of Roderick conclude their mourning. Rode- 
rick’s shuddermg reply, in which he prays then mot to curse the 
soul for which our Saviour died, rouses an old man, who proves 
to be the favourite servant of his mother Rusilla, and the atten- 
dant on his own childhood, Siverian. From him, and from the 
conversation, he derives information of many events which had 
occurred since his retirement to solitude; among others, the 
apostacy of many of the chief nobles, and, above all, the mar- 
nage of his queen, Egilona, to the Moorish viceroy. But then, 
(and here again, how truly are pourtraved the wataral 
of the heart !) auxiety for his mother overcomes all other feelings; 
Siverian’s presence there, who never would have deserted her, af 
living, seems to argue that she is dead, and then his first, per- 
haps his dearest object is frustrate ;—he can never seothe her 
anguish, nor obtain her fergiveness on earth. 


-———— “ with that he bent 

Over the embers, and with head half-raised 
Aslant, and reget by his hand, he said, 
Where is King ’s mother? lives she still ?#— 
an hath redry her, the old man 

rena last, and heaviest of her seins 
Notas she bore er husbands wrongs wien hop 
And her indignant heart 
Bat patiently, like one who i han bomen 
A comfort which the world can neither give 
Nor take away. Roderick enquired no more ; 


He breathed a silent prayer in gratitude, 
Then wrapt his cloak around him, and lay down 
Where he might weep unseen.’ P. 70. 
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In the morning, Roderick and Siverian pursue their. 

ther, the former still unknown to the latter. Mr. Souther 
to have anticipated here an objection which many people will, 
we doubt not, raise against the possibility of his remaining ap. 
discovered in a journey of several days, by the companion and 
attendant of his whole life. We say he seems to have.antic- 
pated it in the words of Siverian : 


“ The face is of a stranger, but thy voice 
Disturbs me like a dream.”’ P. 73. 


We are of opinion, however, that the objection is groundless. 
To reason on it fairly, Roderick must be taken as described by 
the poet; a man in the very flower of life, by the violence of 
suffering and sorrow, surprised (if we may so say) with grey hairs, 
and all the marks, though not with all the feebleness of old age. 
In such a personage, how should those who knew him. most inti- 
mately recollect their young and beautiful king, even if ‘they:had 
entertained any idea of his having survived the fatal battle? but 
when, to all recollection of his former appearance and lofty 
habits, we add the thorough conviction of ‘his death, we ought 
“not to expect that Roderick, inca friat’s garb, :should be recog- 
nised even by Siverian. The case of Alvar,.in the beautiful 
tragedy of Remorse, stands on a different footing ; for Theresa, 
strong in the faith which love imparts, can:never be said to: have 
renounced all hopes of seeing him again. In that instance, per- 
haps, we could have wished for a di t arrangement. 

r return; the errands of both the travellers :are to Pelayo; 
with that of the fallen monarch the reader is already acquamted. 
Siverian has been sent from Rusilla and Gaudiosa, the chieftain's 
wife, to inform him that his sister, the Lady Guisla, listens to: the 
suit of the renegade Numacian,.and to forewarn him. of all the 
dangers that may result to him and his family from this disgrace- 
ful alliance. It is the time of evening when they arrive in sight 
of Cordoba; and we wish we had room for the ljnes which de- 
scribe its first appearance; they have in them all that peculiar 
verity, that realising faithfulness, which we have before com- 
mented on, and at the same time unite a spirit ,and_ richness 
worthy of our best poets. -The. speech of Siverian, follows, 
adding a pathetic ncholy, which. not only flows.most natu- 
rally from Ais mouth, but-adds. the ouly charm-.wanting to the 
whole picture. 

Hard by their path was: an edifice,'which had been the scene 
of many inportant events ‘in ‘the’ history of Roderick. and his 
family, It will not be necessary here to detail the antecedent 
history of the rival houses of Chendasuintho and Wamba; it 
sufficient for the present to say, that the edifice had beena are 
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Duilt by Theodofred, the father of ‘Roderick; that hither-he had 


brought his bride Rusilla; and that here, after seasons of blind- 
ness and misery, he slept at peace. Roderick himself was born 
here; it had been the scene of his noblest triumph, when, having 
vindicated his rights, he had led to his father’s grave, in chains, 
Wihza, his barbarous enemy and persecutor ; finally, in this spot 
was buried the unnatural mother of Pelayo, the concubine of 
Wibza. Such a ‘scene it was natural for Roderick to avoid; but 
Siverian, full of the recollections of his master’s former glory, 
and still cherishing his memory with uuabated love, constrains 
him to enter with him. . 

As they pass through the courts, the days gone by rush on the 
old man’s mind, and in rapturous, yet broken narrative, he details 
many incidents of Roderick’s former life, which are not only.im- 
prrmet to the conduct of the poem, but which serve to raise the 

o in the estimation of the reader. In the episodes of “ The 
last of the Goths,” Mr. Southey bas shewn great judgment ; 
there is. no one material fact of the foregoing history, which the 
reader does not become acquainted with in the course of the 
poem, in its right place, and yet without any seeming prepara- 
tion or contrivance. It may seem extravagant praise to com 
a poet of these “ degenerate days” with either of the great lights 
of Greece or Rome; yet we think,a severe critic might find 
some room for censure in the continuous episodes of the Odyssea 
and Eneid, if their execution did not shame all judgment :into 
admiration. It.is almost like heresy to say, that perhaps there is 
something unnatural in so long:a story\at ence detailed, but at 
least we will venture to set Mr. Southey’s skill, in this instanee, 
fairly by the side of the other; nothing, in short, can be more 
judicious, in fact, more artless in appearance. ‘The . principle 
which regulates the introduction of antecedent matter in the epo- 
pee, seems to be the same with that of unfolding the characters, 
or the plot of the drama; in each case it is most proper, 
most natural, that the reader should be imformed rather by cir- 
cumstances that arise casually, than by formal and continued de- 
scription. y ds ito! 

In talk upon the subjects above alluded to, they rdéach the 
church door attached to the palace; they enter, arid ‘seek the 
grave of Theodofred, en which Roderick, overcome by ‘his emo- 
tions, throws himself prostrate, and weeps aloud. ‘The violence 
of the sorrows of both, disturbs another’ niiate of the building— 


———- there stood 
A nian before them of majestic form 
And stature, clad in sackcloth, bare of foot, 
Pale, and in tears, with ashes on his head.” P, 89. 


It 
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It was Pelayo himself. We have mentioned that his guilty 
mother lay buried in the church; in her last agonies, when 
despair was almost too strong for penitence, she had im 
his pardon and his prayers, and her son, whom in her life she 
had unnaturally persecuted, annually, on the night of her death, 
kept his vigils by her tomb, in prayer for her guilty soul. This 
was the night; and though detained, by the jealousy of the Moors, 
a prisover within the walls of Cordoba, he had procured permis- 
sion to pass this one night without the gates, in order to keep 
his vow. Between himself aud Siverian a recognition speedily 
takes place; and there are few instances of more appropriate or 
more pathetic sorrow, than that with which he addresses himself 
to his mother’s ashes on receiving the news of his sister’s shame. 
Roderick next performs his part, and Pelayo with melancholy 
and solemn devotion accepts the thorny crown that is proffered 
him. In this scene we ought not+to pass by unnoticed, though 
it be almost a trifle, the poet’s attention to nature in the minutest 
circumstances; in the first recognition,when Siverian bows the knee 
to Pelayo, Prince Roderick, who had never bent before the face of 
man, pauses for a while, rather confused than, seriously unwilling 
to pay the mark of reverence ; and when both are on their knees, 
the face of Roderick is bent to the earth, while Siverian looks 
upward, beholding Pelayo with transports of grief and joy. 
But when the solemn act of homage to Pelayo, as king, was to 
be performed, here Roderick, who is performing the deliberated 
act of duty and heroism, is firm and prompt to complete his sa- 
crifice, while the faithful servant still clings to the memory of his 
former Lord, and is slow to acknowledge another master.— 


«« The old man trembled, as his lips pronounced 

The faultering vow, and, rising, he exclaimed, 

God grant thee, O my Prince, a better fate 

Than thy poor kinsman’s, who in happier days 
Receiv’d thy homage here! Grief choak’d his speech, 
And, bursting into tears, he sobbed aloud. 

Tears, too, adown Pelayo’s manly cheek 

Roll’d silently. Roderick alone appear'd 

Unmov’d, and calm; for now the Royal Goth 

Had offered his accepted sacrifice, 

And therefore in his soul he felt that peace, 

Which follows painful duty well perform’d— 

Perfect and heavenly peace—the peace of God.” P. 98. 


Two reasons, each alone of imperative force, prevented Pe- 
layo’s immediate flight ; first, his honour given to the Moor to 
return to Cordoba in the morning, and his determination not to 
leave behind bim Alphonso, detained like himself, as an hostage 


for the submission of his father,Count Pedro. The snes 
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dnd amiable character of the boy had won the affection of Pelayo; 


but even a stronger tie was, the rivality and feud that subsisted 
between himself and Pedro—it would not suit the hero of chi- 
valry to leave the son of his enemy exposed to the anger of the 
Moorish government, consequent on his flight. At dawn of day 
the boy was waiting impatiently for him at the door of the church; 
aud it is arranged that he shall be companion of the adventure 
to be commenced that very evening. 

Pelayo returns to the city, and at his own gate he found a 
suppliant woman, muffled and cloaked; in the prayer she makes 
to him, she adjures him by the name of Roderick. It was his 
unhappy victim, the fallen Florinda, The liues which describe 
Pelayo’s astonishment and pain, his- kind reception of her, and 
her petition to him, are uncommonly beautiful; we wish we had 
rvom to give them msertion here, not so much for our, readers’ 
satisfaction, for we trust that none of them will be content ull 
they have read the poem; but that we might stamp a value on 
our own page, which otherwise it may want. It is not the com- 
mon error of our profession to bestow praise too liberally, and 
we should be sorry if we could be justly accused of it (at the 
same time that we hold this a much lighter error than prodigality 
of censure); but, in truth, we know of few things iu our language 
finer than this and the following canto. Mr. Southey, indeed, 
is now treading ground on which he is always great; we have 
more than once alluded, and, whenever occasion allows, we will 
never fail to allude to this most distinguished and enviable excel- 
lence ;—he is unrivalled in the portraiture of female character, 
and the delineation of the passion of love. ‘These are subjects 
which form, as it were, the very “kingdom proper” of poetry ; 
and it is so important to society that notions delicate and correct 
upon them should be familiarly received, that we think we are 
not fanciful when we lay so much stress upon the manner of their 
delineation. . 

It would be vain to look for female models in the poets of 
those countries, where woman holds a degraded and unworthy 
station in society; hence, the Helen, the Andromache, even the 
Penelope of Homer, have all of them defects so material, that 
they can only be regarded with pity, or, at best, with calm com- 
placence; of Dido we know a little too much, and of Lavinia 
nothing, once, and we believe but once iutrodaced, and then most 
beautifully ; 

** Flagrantes perfusa genas.”” 


If we descend lower, neither Angelica nor Armida, the lofty 
Bb Clor 
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Clorinda, or even the gentle Ermiia, unite all the necessary in 
ients of perfect siakiaahedl: Spenser has given us some 
noble sketches ; and Eve, though fallen, is still almost as admi- 
rable as she is lovely ; ; that Petrarch entertained, indeed, high and 
notions, and has left us portraits of his Laura, which com- 
pletely fill our idea. What can be more perfect, when duly and 
deeply consilered (for it is a poetry not to be exhausted by 
perusal) than 


* In nobil sangue vita Aumile, e ante, 
Ed in alto intelletto un puro core, 
Frutto senile in sal giovenil fiore 
E’n aspetto pensoso anima lieta.” 


Or the follow Ing, 


Gratie, ch’ a poch il ciel largo destina : 
Rara vertu, non gia d’humana gente, 
Sotto biondi capei canuta mente 
E’n kumil donna alta belta divina : 

Leggiadria singolare, e pellegrina, 

E’l cantar, che ne [ anima si sente 
L’andar celeste, e’| vago spirto ardente, 
Ch’ ogni dur rompe, ed ogui altezza inchina, 

E que’ begli occhi, che i cor fanno smalti, 

ossenti a rischiarar abisso, e notti, 
E torre lalme a corpi, e darle altrui, 

Col dir pien dintelletti dolei ed alti, 

Co i sospir soavamente rotti : 
Da questi magi trasformato fui. 


This is the bright vision that youthful hearts desire, and lovers 
dream they possess; and such characters it is the pride and ex- 
celleuce of Mr. Southey, and the Lake Poets, to exhibit in then 
writings. ‘The contemplation of such images affords, perhaps, 
the highest and purest pleasure that poetry is capable of affording; 
it cannot also but be useful—useful to those whose duty it is to 
imitate, and equally so to those whose interest it is to estimate 
well female perfection. 
- Not less material, and perhaps, a consequence of the former, 
is the pure painting of the passion of love. On this subject 
much pains have been taken to incalcate prudential notions, 
check all tendency to romance or euthusiasm. With certain restric 
tions this is very proper ; but it is even more important to acrease 
the purity, the i intenseness, we would say if we might, the actual 
singleness of this — Connubial happiness, while it is = 
greatest, and perhaps the rarest of human ble , is also the 
most sober, and most devoid of feverish illusions. y circum 
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stances must be nicely combined to make it perfect; purity of 
heart is indispensable. bs 

Contemporary criticism has indulged itself in sneering at the 
delicacy with which the Lake Poets have ivested all their de- 
scriptions of this passion; it has been called childish and extreme. 
As to the first of these epithets, in the way in which it is meant 
to be applied, we have no objection in receiving it; for we have 
no scruple in saying, that we wish all men and women did love as 

ly as boy and girl; if its application is more general, we can 
only say, that Mr. Southey has known how to reconcile with this 
childishness perfect manliness of character, and virtues of the 
firmest and severest order. To the objection implied in the 
second epithet, we will beg leave to reply at somewhat | ag 
length, for it involves a more material case in criticism, ‘True it 
is, then, we admit most fully, that few, probably none of us, will 
ever love as the heroes and heroines of this school of poetry, 
and few, probably none of us, ever be blessed with such objects 
of affection ; but therefore to infer that the characters are ex- 
treme or unnatural (for to be worth any thing, the terms must be 
here convertible), appears to us to be mest idle and unphiloso- 
phical. The faultless union of strength, majesty, and grace, 
which the Apollo ‘Belvidere, when perfect, must have presented, 
is merely imaginary, but no one ever thought the statue exce 
tionable as a model on that account. The fallacy on which t 
criticism is grounded, seems to consist in supposing, that the 
poet, like the historian or biographer, is to be compared to a 
portrait, instead of a fancy painter. It is certainly incumbent on 
him who professes to delineate a real character, to do so truly ; 
if from favour, or in the luxuriance of fancy, he add beauty, or 
extenuate blemishes, he so far forgets his duty, and fails of the 
end proposed. But the same rule cannot apply to him who de- 
lineates imaginary personages; to enforce it upon him, would be 
to forget the end proposed, and to censure an artist for not ex- 
ecuting well what he never intended to execute at all. Here the 
painter never designing to give a faithful copy of any existing 
Original, professes to draw after the ideas within him; if he re- 
gards any model in real life, it is rather to exclude than to borrow 
its Imperfections. 

Is there, then, it will be asked, no canon of criticism for such 
artists; and must the imagination, perhaps sickly, ps ua- 
disciplined, be allowed to run out in any excess? We answer, 
that here, as elsewhere, theré is undoubtedly a canon, that it is 

ually strict in its regulations, though varying in its direction. 

ature is still to be implicitly obeyed ; and if this should be said 
to be a rule too general and comprehensive, we answer, that 
however it may appear in theofy, in practice, common sense 
ybe makes 
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makes it unerring. For ex xample, to continue our former parallel, 
let us suppose a sc ulptor commencing a statue, in which be 
wishes to embody his idea of perfect beauty ; by our supposition 
he is to be exempt from servile obedience to any existing models; 
still, if his fancy led him to substitute baldness for flow! ing bair, 
to change the position of the eyes, or any of the features, to add 
to or diminish the number of the limbs, iu short, to make any 
deviation from nature’s archety pe of the human form, it is most 
clear that common sense would pronounce such a faney distem- 
peved, and such a production most faulty—we should never 
admit as a sufficient answer, that to the artist s fancy such changes 
appeared to be improvements. 

‘This will be said to be an extreme case; let us put another 
less palpable, but equally undeniable. W hoever has been at 
Florence, has seev m the tibune of the gallery, the Holy Family 
and the Baptist of Raphael. We have nothing now te do with 
their beauties; in execution they are, perhaps, among his very 
best pieces; we are about to venture on remarking their defects, 
The face of the Virgia, if examined apart from the group, is that 
of a mere girl; that of St. John, indeed his whole appearance, 
is that of a boy of thirteen or fourteen ;, in either case, the artist 
bas. deserted nature to follow his own klea of beauty, and though: 
ut was impossible for Raphael not to err gracefully, yet judicious 
criticisin must pronouuce the compositions to be faulty. 

‘To apply this to poetry. In framing a hero, it is clearly unne- 
cessary to copy the mtemperauce, any more than the wry neck of 
Alexander, the sensuality or epilepsy of Cxsar; but it is also full 
as certain that our character must be natural, and consistent with 
itself; actions must still proceed from assignable motives, and 
the qualities which are waited, must be only such as can. operate 
without impeding or destroying each other. If these rules be 
observed, the mere perfection of the personage will not make it 
wnnaturad, 

‘Phen recurs the objection, the most important of all, thet if the 
model be too highly drawn, it is unattainable, and if unattainable, 
theu useless. Jf so, then perfect precepts, by parity of reason- 
ing, are useless, because they can never be periectly obeyed; if 
so (which comes still nearer to our point), then unerring W isdom 
did err, when a model, that. knew not sin, Was sent on earth ex- 
pressly, though not solely, for our imitation, Bat we would ad- 

vance a step farther in the argument, and assert, that not only i# 

a faultless model not tseless, hut a faulty or imperfect one perni- 
cious. Propose a character stained with a blemish for imitation, 
and does it not practically follow, that you propose the blemish 
itself to. be imitated by perverse or injudicious admirers? ‘Tom 
Jones, it is said, and Roderick Random, or, to descend to more 
popular 
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pular heroes, the Corsair or Selim are more natural ob ects 
of imitation than Madoc, ‘Thalaba, or Roderick. ‘That they will 
be more often aud more faithfully imitated, we doubt uot; but’ 
how far the imitation may be desirable to the individual orto so- 
elety, We question. Snch an argument amounts only to this me. 
lancholy truism, that our nature descends to vice more easily than 
it mounts to virtue; it is equally true, that deformity is more 
easily copied, than beauty imagined ; —a bad excuse, however, in 
a paiter’s mouth, who should have drawn a defective Venus. 
For ourselves, we confess, that in this, and all cases of taste, we 
lean to the Italian rather thau the Dutch faction. 

This long digression demands an apology to our readers; we 
now return to the story of the poem. ‘The petition of Flormda 
was for a quiet refuge from the addresses of Orpas, and the in- 
stant entreaties of her father, to consent to a marriage with him, 
It appears, that when Julian meditated the introduction of the 
Moors, Flormda’s hand had been promised by him to Orpas, as 
the price of his participation in treason. ‘This promise was vow 
claimed by the renegade priest, who coveted the lands of which 
Florinda was heiress. 

To avoid this profanation of her “* sacred woes,” she had fled 
from her father’s house; from Pelayo she implored some safe 
asylum, and the chivalrous hero determined to make her the 
companiou of his flight. 

In the tenth Canto with his newly chosen partner he departs 
from Cordoba at evening; in the appointed orange-grove they 
are joined by Alphonso—-not alone, for the generous boy deter- 
mined at all risques not to leave behind him his faithful servaut 
Hoya. ‘The four fugitives then travel on, til at the very dead of 
night they reach the spot, where Roderick and Siverim waited 
for them by the tire, which they had kindled in the wood. Al- 
phonso, Hoya, and the old Siverian soon slept; fatigue and the 
vigils of the previous night overcame even the Prince ; Florinda 
and Roderick still waked. But neither recoguised the other; we 
have betore stated the alterations in the appearance of the latter, 
which readered such a discovery impossible ; Florinda’s face was 
almost entirely covered; and the uncertain: light in which they 
sat, with the deep thoughts that wholly occupied him, may well 
account for Ais not recognising her, Silently she sate, summon- 
jug up resolution to perform a painful duty; this was the tirst 
priest she had seen fer many mofiths, and she hoped by con- 
fession to receive from him that aid and comfort, of which her 
wounded spirit stood in need. Lt is quite impossible by any de- 
tail to do justice to such a scene; yet this may serve to give an 
imperfect idea of it. ‘Io us it appears to be the most dramatic 
éituation ever introduced into poetry. We will mot anal:-e the 
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confession which follows; neither will we make any extracts 
from it. Beautiful as the execution is, and it is in the poet’s 
best manner, yet we are aware, that the very strong interest ex- 
cited by it must rather be attributed to the situation itself than 
the verses describing it. This, however, we will say; if there 
are yet any Of our countrymen who deny Mr. Southey the pure 
and lofty gift of poesy, let them read this canto; to them and 
to himself there needs no stronger assurance of the immortality 
of his fame. | 

Our first expectation. was, that Roderick overpowered by his 
feelings would have discovered himself to Florinda; but for the 
execution of his designs it was necessary that he should still 
remain unknown. He therefore masters his emotions, and con- 
tents himself with enjoining her to reveal to Siverian and Rusilla 
at circumstances of their story, which tended to palliate his 

uit. 
. Twelve days the little band of fugitives continued their jour- 
ney; asa specimen of Mr. Southey’s descriptive powers, we 
shall quote the following faithful lines. We have not ourselves 
had the advantage of passing through this interesting scenery, 
but its character is strongly impressed on our minds by paintings, 
and the narratives of tourists. ‘Those of our brave countrymen 
who have passed so many summers in a vain attempt to render 
free a degenerate race who will be slaves, will however know 
better than ourselves how to appreciate the fidelity and spirit of 
the poet’s pencil. 


«* The mountain path they chose, 

The forest, or the lonely heath wide spread, 
Where cistus shrubs sole-seen exhaled at noun 
Their fige balsamic odour all around ; 

Strew’d with their blossoms, frail as beautiful 

The thirsty soil at eve, and when the sun 
Returned the gladdened earth, opening anew 
Their stores exuberant, prodigal as frail 
Whitened again the wilderness, They left 

The dark Sierra’s skirts behind, and crost 

The wilds, where Ana in her native hills 

Collects her sister springs, and hurries on 

Her course melodious amid loveliest glens, 

With forest, and with fruitage overbower’d. 

These scenes profusely blest by Heaven they left, 
Where o’er the hazel and the quince the vine 
Wide mantling spreads, and clinging round the cork 
And ilex, hangs amid their dusky leaves _ 

aa of eng 1 pe with reddening fruit 
endant, or ers ¢ ecn. 
So holding on, &c.” P. ‘ae — 
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- As they approach the castle of Don Pedro, the eagerness 


and impatience of Alphonso increase ; with them increases also 
the anxiety of Hoya, for all the country seems deserted, every 
field and glen is solitary, and every cottage wntenanted. Yet 
the solitude bears no mark of the spoiler—a short time relieves 
them from their fears, aud explains these doubtful appearances. 
Since the parting at Auria, Adosinda had not been idle, the vas- 
sals of Pedro had listened to her tale, and caught her enthu- 
siasm. ‘They rushed to arms, and their lord entertaining little 
hopes of success, and alive to all the danger to which he ex- 
posed his son, yet obeyed the call of patriotism: As the fugi- 
tives arrived, they found the castle gate thronged with youtig and 
old, husbands and wives, lovers and their beloved; the standard 
unfurled, the chieftain’s war-horse impatient for his Jord; Favi- 
nia alone, the wife of Pedro, unable to participate in the gene- 
ral euthusiasm because overcome by maternal fears, hung on his 
arm, and in vain attempted to withold him from the war. His 
reply was worthy of the hero; he had not stirred’ the tempest ; 
but wherever that pennon flew (pointing to his standard) there 
must he be found; for the boy he was in God's hand. His 
pious confidence was rewarded in the instant by the joyful shout 
of his troop, and the embraces of Alphonso. 

Such an act as the restoration of his son would naturally quell 
all former animosities between Pelayo and Pedro; all private 
feelings too were waworthy of men, who were to fight side by 
side as saviours of their country. Their feud therefore is so- 
lemuly ended, and Pelayo promises to bestow his daughter Her- 
mesind on the youthful hero. It is then determined to march 
instantly to Cangas, the castle of Pelayo, supposed to be in 
danger from the enmity of Numacian, and vexation of the Lady 
Gulla. ‘This, too, shall be the first of Alphonso’s wars; the 
armour of his father’s youth is brought, and Pelayo confers the 
honour of knighthood on him. A solemn scene ensues, in 
which Roderick administers to the new knight, and to all the 
assembled clan the vow of fidelity to Spain. 


«« Ne’er im his happiest hours had Roderick 

With such a majesty dispensed 

His princely gifts, as dignified him now, 

When with slow movement ae upraised 
Toward the kneeling troop he s is arms, 

As if the expanded soul difiuccd itself 

And carried to all spirits with the act ~ ‘ 
Its affluent inspiration, silently 

The people knelt, and when they rose, such awe 
Held them in silence, that the eagle’s cry, 

Who far above them, at her highest flight A speck 
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A speck scarce visible, wheel'd round and round, 
Was heard distinctly ; and the mountain stream 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 

In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 

Of waters in the stillness of the night.’’ P. 154. 


This awfal silence still endured, when a voice, exclatined 
the Moors,” and a party were seen hastening to the castle; a 
skirmish ensues, which was rendered short and decisive by the 
sur prise of the enemy at meeting resistance where they expected 
none. Compleat victory attends this first essay of the mout- 
taineers, and from a prisoner the chiefs learn, that in conse 
quence of the arrival of a messenger from Cordoba to Numa- 
cian at Gegio, ths party had been sent to secure Don Pedro, 
while another of equal force proceeded to Cangas. This made 
it evident, that no time was to be lost; the troops a 
march, and on the second night they arrive at the castle. 
light was im the tower; the doors were open, and a do he 
howled at times mournfully, was the only living thing t that re- 
mained to greet them. In this agony of bis fate the behaviour 
of Pelayo is most spirit-stirrmg ; supported by confidence in 
the courage and virtue of his wife, aud by the entire and reli 


gious devotion of himself to his country he feels all that consq- 
jation 


.. “* Which, with transfiguring power 
Of piety, makes chastening sorrow take 
The form of hope, and sees in death, the friend 
And the restoring angel.” P. 168. 


He soon rouses himself to perform the offices of hospitality 
to his friends and followers; the troops prepare for repose, but 
are almost immediately alarmed by the approach of other troops, 
seen by their torches advancing up the valley. Animated by the 
hope of another victory, they forget all fatigue and hunger—the 
new comers, however, are not enemies, they are Pelayo" s own 
vassals, returging victorious from some bloody conflict, and led 
by Adosinda and Rusula. We are prevenied only by the nuim- 
ber and length of oyr extracts from citing the description of the 
appearance of these two personages. ‘There is something very 
spirited in that of the former, and nothmg can be more pathe- 
tic than that of the latter. Gaudiosa and the two children are 
still missing, but Rusilla assures’ the anxious chieftains of theit 
safety. 

lt is the excellence, we lad almost said the true end of de- 
scrij tive poetry to excite m the mind of the reader the associa- 
lions, and feehngs corresponding to the scene described. We 
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do not say, that mere verity of painting is absolutely nothing; 
bat it is of litthe merit, when set by the side of that which adds 
@ mere truth the magic of association. If it were not too much 
like a play on words, we might be tempted to call the one poe- 
tic description, and the other that nobler’ species, descriptive 

try. Perhaps, indeed, no description can be called © trne” 
mm strictiess of speaking, which fails of prodacing this delightfal 
effect; nature in her original never fails of rousing some train of 
congenial ideas, and he can be scarcely considered to have copied 
her faithfudly or trey, who gives us only the exterior form with. 
out the soul that animates her beauties. He is like the liner, 
whose portraits exactly represent the features without transplant. 
ing the character of his original. Mr, Southey’s descriptions 
can seldom be charged with this fault; indeed, it is one charac. 
teristic of his sckood of poeiry (Wwe use the term merely to desig. 
nate) to be highly — The fifteenth Canto presents us 
in its opening with such a passage, and as our plan bas hitherto 
almost entirely confined our extracts to such passages as bore on 
the action, we the rather indulge ourselves in citing the following 


lines. 


« How calmly gliding through the dark-blue sky 
The midnight moon ascends. Her placid beams 
Through thinly-scattered leaves, boughs grotesque 
Motte with nay shades the orchard slope : 
Here o’er the chesnut’s fretted foliage grey 
And massy, motionless they spread ; here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Ripples, and glances on the confluent streams 

A lovelier purer ight, than that of day 

Rests on the hills; and oh how awfully 

Into that deep and tranquil firmament 

The summits of Auseva rise serene. 


And to the virgin mother silently 

Breathes forth her bymn of praise. P. 175. 
We return to the narrative, and in order to make iniclligtifle 
Ute 
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this part of it, we must recall the attention of our readers to 
the message which Siverian bore to Pelayo, Gaudiosa and Ru. 
silla in his absence had opposed the passion of Guisla for Nw 
macian, but they foresaw the consequences of this resistance, 
The unworthy woman soon grew to hate the “ virtuous pre- 
sence,” before which she felt humbled; in her abandonment she 
lent a willing ear to all Numarian’s wishes; the departure of 
Siverian readily interpreted by both made the one impatient and 
the other desperate : indeed it was only the evening before the 
entrance of the soldiers of the former into the castle, that Gau- 
diosa wisely retired with her two children to a safe retreat in the 
neighbouring mountams. Rusilla became their prisoner, and 
Guisla willingly so—it was Adosinda, as we have seen, who res- 
cued them. Of all these facts Rusilla informed Pelayo, who 
before the dawn of day started from his couch to seek the soli- 
tude of the retreat. 

Roderick also left ‘ the wearying place of his unrest;” he 
went forth to supplicate strength from heaven to enable him to 
meet, and reveal himself to his mother. She had sent Siverian 
to seek him; but he found her not alone; Flerinda was with 
her ; and though he had knit himself up to the painful resolution, 
yet it was a relief (86 traly does the poet record the inconsistent 


infirmity of our nature) to find that the trial was yet to be put. 


off, and that he must await a fitter season. She had sent for him 
to intrcat his prayers for Roderick, and to thank him for his cha- 
ritable interference in the inn, and his humanity to the sufferings 
of Florinda. In this interview, however, one incident occurs, 
which though beautifally told, and though occasiomng some 
most pathetic Imes, we could almost wish omitted ; his dog The- 
ron recognises him; true it is—this is nature, nay, in the poem 
as we read it, itis very interesting; but the imitation, or rather 
the source of the meident, is so very palpable. In works of 
fiction, when a comcidence 18 so striking, that the two facts ne- 
cessarily recall each other, the first, which has become a sort of 
admitted verity im our minds, throws a degree of doubt upon the 
second, which destroys all the necessary illusion of the fable. 
The rule which regulates the mnitation of passages, or ideas, 
will apply equally well to that of imeidents; it should extend to 
manner, and not to matter, may be felt safely every where, but 
on every account should be seen no where. 

Pelayo mean time pursued his way up the narrow valley to the 
retreat of Gaudiosa. Those who have ever treaded the vales 
of Savoy, as they retire each with their rocky stream into the bo- 
soms of the Alps; or those who have ever descended into Italy 
by the routes of the Simplon, or Cenis mountains will easily 
conceive the fidelity of this picturesque description, Those who 
are 
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are inclined to be captious, may perhaps find fault with its 
length, at a time, when the mind of the reader is hurrying on te > 
the interview between objects so dear to each other. re- 
treat itself, and the meeting, the portraits of the lovely children, 
Favila compared to the youthful Achilles, and Hermesind © to 
the youngest and the loveliest of Diana’s train,” ave worthy of 
better praise than we can bestow. We leave them returning in 
joy, and confidence, and love to Cangas : and passing over the 
seventeenth Canto, which does not bear upon the mam action of 
the poem, proceed to the next, in which, afriving at the castle, 
they find an accession of strength in the arrival of Adoar, and the 
Primate Urban at the head of a body of troops. A festival 
seems to be in preparation—it is the coronation of the prince. 
This was the deed which was to consummate the sacrifice of 
Roderick; his whole nature seems sublimed by the heroism 
which he meditates, and he stands before us, silently leaning on 
the shield, which, according to the old ceremomal, was to receive 
the new king, arrayed by the poet m uncommon majesty. This 
was to his disciplmed soul a moment of compensation for all 
sufferings, a moment that gave existence a sweetness, which i 
had long ceased to have for him. The troops around, and their 
leaders felt a general, active, and stirring joy, that was conta- 
gious, and almost physical; bat Roderick, anpartaking of this, 
was filled with a deeper and exclusive bliss, unwitwessed by any 
bat the Being, whose wisdom ordained it as the good man’s best 
reward on earth. 

The coronation over, we pass from that brillant bustling 
scene to one of a far different mature, and more solemn import. 
Roderick summoned by a look repairs from the castle court to 
Rusilla’s chamber. From the moment of the dog's fawnmg 
upon him she had recognised her son, bat constrained her feel- 
ings, till this last deed had perfected his sacrifice. Perfected it 
was beyond even her notions of duty; for when she talksto him 
of his portion of earthly fame, he renounces even this reward, 
and refuses to disclose his name to his countrymen. She blesses 
him, and they part. The attentive reader will hardly fail to no- 
tice the judicious arrangement by which these scenes, so diffe- 
rent in selves, relieve each other. 

The scene now changes to thecamp of the Moors; foronevery 
side the enemy were advancing im immense numbers to extin- 
guish the kindling spark of freedom, and compleut the subjuga- 
ton of Spain. The soldiers and the chieftains were equally 
assured of success: the former had been swelled in numbers by 
fresh arrivals from Africa, and of latter many were dwstin- 
guished by victeries and brilliant explorts im the earl 
war. The renegades too were with them, Ebba and Sisebert, 
8 Orpas 
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Orpas, and Count Julian himself, Of these the last, now intro. 
duced for the first time, is the only one who excites any interest 
by bis character; his mind seems rather corrupted from detect 
of disc ipline, than evil by nature; he still preserves much of 
barbarian virtue, and though not entitled to our admiration, 
sesses himself, whether we will or no, of our pity. For his 
ife the covetous and revengeful Orpas has laid his snares; he 
whispers suspicions of his fidelity m the ears of the Moorish 
chief, grounded on the flight of his daughter at the same time, 
and as surmised, though not known in the same party with Pe- 
layo. This is confirmed by Count Eudon, a timorous and un. 
worthy Goth, who repairs with anxious speed to the Moorish 
camp to clear himself from all suspiciou of participating in the 
* rebellion.” Julian, however, in a council of war vindicates 
himself with great dignity; and begs permission to send a mes- 
sage to Florinda, promising the free exercie of her faith, and 
freedom from all solicitations to marry Orpas—imploring her, 
however, to return and soothe the sorrows of his old age. To 
this message Abulcagem adds another to Pelayo, and his troops 
promising entire and general pardon in case of instant subinis- 
sion, but setting the example of Auria before them as the sure 
reward of protracted resistance. 

On the evening of the second day, after the entrance of the 
Moors into the Asturian territory, Floriuda arrives attended by 
Roderick at the tent of*her father. The three wretched and 
repentant causes of each other's ruin are thus brought together, 
and a scene ensues between them in which the character of each 
is admirably supported. Julian, high and haughty, yet not bard- 
hearted, intensely loving his daughter, and easily moved by afiec- 
tronate feelings ; for the Christian priesthood entertaining the 
bitterest hatred, and most sovereign contempt, for the religion 
still cherishing in spite of himself old feelings and faith, but 
struggling to be Mahometan, and when tired with the mental 

conflict, sheltering himself in the cheerless bosom of Fatalism. 
Fierinda penitert and purified, alone mtent to recall her father 
te the church, and dead to every other feeling, or interest of 
this life; Don Roderick, bold and immovable as a royal war- 
rior, yet zealous and patient, as the holy character demanded, 
with which-he was then invested. Of all individuals on the 
earth Count Julian was the man whom he had most deeply in- 
ured, if wrongs are to be judged of by their consequences ; it 
well became hin then, both as Roderick the king, and Roderick 
the unknown humble priest, te be more than commonly anxious 
for the re-conversion of him, whom by enormous wrongs he 
had stung to the madvess of apostacy. The Canto ocrtagnly ia 
some measure suspetids the action of the poem, but it is not 
ubimportaat 
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unimportant to its issue; in the subsequent part we feel glad to 
know, that such an interview has taken place; and im itself it is 
most interesting. Perhaps it contains the most beautiful poetry 
of the whole poem, aud nothing can be so soothing, or grateful 
asits effect to the mind. We cannot forbear citing, though the 
passage is rather ents the following comparisun ; it is after the 
best manner of Mr. Wordsworth, praise of no common value in 
our estimation. 


“ Here we see 
The water at its well-head; dear it is 
Not more transpicuous the invisible air ; 
Pure as an infant’s thoughts; and here to life 
And good directed all its uses serve. 
The herb grows greener on its brink ; sweet flowers 
Bend o’er the stream, that feeds their freshen'd roots. 
The red-breast loves it for his wintry haunts, 
And, when the buds begin to open forth, 
Builds near it with his mate their brooding nest : 
The thirsty stag with widening nostrils there 
Invigorated draws his copious draught ; 
And there amid its flags the wild-boar stands 
Not suffering wrong, nor meditating hurt, 
Through woodlands wild, and solitary fields 
Unsullied thus it holds its bounteous course ; 
But when it reaches the resorts of men, 
The service of the city there defiles 
The tainted stream; corrupt and foul it flows 
Through loathsome banks, and o'er a bed impure, 
Till in the sea the appointed end to which 
Through all its way it hastens, "tis received, 
And losing all pollution mingles there 
In the wide world of waters. So is it 
With the great stream of things, if all were seen; 
Good the beginning, good the end shall be 
And transitory evil only make 
The good end happier. Ages pass — 
Thrones fall, and nations disappear, worlds 
Grow old, and go to wreck ; the soul alone 
Endures ; and what she chuseth for herself 
The arbiter of her own destiny, 
That only shall be permanent.” P. 278. 


Equally happy in conception, and language are the lines, 
which immediately follow from Florinda, as well as those which 
conclude the Canto; if we had no limits but our own pleasure 
and admiration, we should certainly add both passages to our 
numerous extracts. 

But the length to which this article has already extended, warns 
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us to conclude our pleasing labour as speedily as possible. We 
might, indeed, leave our task imperfect, and end at once, for we 
can hardly persuade ourselves, that any of our readers will be 
content with the review alone of this excellent production. We 
have, however, still a duty to perform, and with their indulgence 
will fellow Roderick to the end. The quiet, and mournful con- 
ference by the fountain is disturbed by a messenger, who sum. 
mons Julian to a council of war. News had arrived from Cor. 
doba of an insurrection among the Moorish troops, who had 
killed the Governor Abdalazis, and were in a state of open dis- 
obedience to the Caliph’s authority. It was, therefore, to be 
debated, whether Abulcagem should return immediately to Cor. 
doba to crush the revolt, or first finish the war before him. This 
was a question, the answer to which depended mainly on the pro- 
bable duration of the present contest. In this debate the am- 
mosity of Orpas against Count Julian again break out. But all 
debate is rendered apparently useless by information which the 
former of these chiefs communicates; that the sister of Pelayo 
(the abandoned Guisla) had arrived at his tent, having fled from 
her brother’s protection ; that she informed him of the flight of 
that rebel with bis wife and children, and a part of his followers 
to a retreat in the mountains, to which she offered to guide the 
army on promise of his forfeited lands as her dower with Numa- 
cian. All difficulty seems now at an end ; the council is dissolved, 
but Orpas remains, and having convinced the general of the 
treachery of Julian, is commissioned to make away with him— 
the plan for the execution of this foul murder is immediately 
determined. 

Ere day dawned, the march ways begun ; at the deserted castle 
of Pelayo, the army divides ; part with the general halt to sus- 
tam any attacks that might be made by those of the Gothic 
troops, of whose position they were still in ignorance ; in the 
front of this part. were ranged Count J ulian’s soldiers, that bis ex- 
posed situation might favour the execution of the plot projected 
against him. ‘The other part, under the guidance of Guisla, 
march to the narrow valley, at the head of which was the retreat 
of the’ Mountaineers. 


“ The toils were laid, 
And she, who by the Musselmen full sure, 
Thought en her kindred her revenge to wreak, 
Led the Moors on.” P. 291. 


Every thing had been prepared for their reception, and the 
treachery of this wnatural woman served only as thie surest de- 
coy to lead the Moors to their ruin. The battle, if such it can 
be called, which totally destroyed this army, is founded on the 
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fegendary history of Spain, but the detail is borrowed perhaps a 
fittle too closely from a most romantic fact, which occurred in 
the Tyrolese war of 1809*. When we venture to express an 


nema 





_.. * Te is nota little curious to observe the fact, which the seme 
had recorded in the page of hi , Row sransplansed into the lay 
of the poet. We allude to the following very spirited account of 
this circumstance in the history of Burope for the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register of 1809. The annalist speaks of a body of 10,000 
men directed by Lefebvre to march to the Upper Innthal. The 
road by which that detachment had to pass through Landeck to 
Prutz, lies for three leagues through a vailey overhung with rocks 
on both sides. The inn, which is there an impetuous torrent, flows 
along the bottom, Hofer occupied the heights, and prepared stones 
and trunks of trees to be rolled down upon the enemy. 
advanced guard, consisting of $00 Saxons, was suffered to proceed 
to Prutz, where they were instantly made prisoners by a very su- 
perior force, one of them was then induced to ride back, and 
report to the general that they had reached Prutz without opposi- 
tion; accordingly the Bavarians entered the defiles, some small 
parties of Tyrolese, stationed there for the sake of preventing sux- 
picion, opposed them. A grey-headed man, full tourscore years 
of age, had taken post with his back against a rock, and at every 
shot brought down one of the invaders of his country. He was so 
placed as to be secure from any enemy in front; some of the Bava- 
rians clambered up the crags to come down upon him from above ; 
seeing this, and that he could not escape, he set up a shout of 
defiance, laid the foremost dead at his feet with his last shot, seized 
hold of the second, and exclaiming ‘ in God's name,’ threw him- 
self with him from the precipice. When the whole army were far 
advanced in the defile, a voice was heard from above saying, 
* shall I chop it off vet,’ which was answered by a joud * nay,” 
from the otherside. Terrified at these ominous words, the Bava- 
rians sent intelligence to the general, but it was too late. Pre- 
sently the word was given frem above, ‘ For the most Holy Tri- 
nity,’ it was answered, ‘ In the name of the most Holy Trinity cut 
all loose. That instant stones, and trees, and loosened rocks were 
set in motion along the whole line of the ravine, in which the ene- 
my were inclosed, and 6000 French, Bavarians, and Saxens, were 
crushed, or crippled by these tremendous weapons. The Tyrolese 
then sprung from the covert to compleat their victory, and drove 
the terrified survivors before them ee the pass, boys, and 
even girls joining in the pursuit; a handful only of the invaders 
escaped; about 300 were taken prisoners. The Mountaineers, 
when their victory was compleated, fell upon their knees, and 
returned thanks to Heaven, and so awful and sudden had been the 
 sgeage that the prisoners joined oo a in the act of prayer.” 
An, Register. 1600. Chap. 27. P. : 
unfavourable 
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unfavourable opinion of the close imitation here practised. We 
are free to contess, that Mr. Southey had but a choice of diff. 
culties. ‘The legendary account which introduced the Virgin 
Mary in the clouds, and threw part of a mountain on the infidel 
army, could not have been strictly followed ; though it would not 
have been right to have entirely neglected it. Probably when 
stripped of its miraculous additions, the real fact was very much 
as the poet has described it. At all events we admit, that it is 
highly picturesque, and well adapted to the purposes of poetry. 
We only express what were our feelings on a first perusal; we 
remembered the history, and this remembrance dissipated the 
illusion of the fable. 

But this objection passed over, the execution is admirable; 
the figure of Pelayo at the entrance of the cave, and the ma- 
jestic form of Adosinda, who from a crag by the side of an 
wntient cross, broke the still silence tll then preserved by the 
Asturtans, loudly calling out for Aleahman, the Seabee er of Au 
ria, and summoning him that very hour to answer his judge in 
Heaven; these fine features of the picture, with the solemu 
watch-word given by Pelayo. “ In the name of God, for 
Spain, and vengeance,” the repetition of it from rock to rock, 
and the dreadful consequences that followed the signal ; all these 
form a combination, which compleatly overpower the mind of 
the reader. 

A favorable mist had covered the face of heaven, and the 
whole of the Moorish party had entered the narrow glen de- 
scribed im the seventeenth Canto ; they advanced entirely uncon- 
scious of their danger with shout and merriment ; a “ stirring in 
the air” began: the mist gradually cleared, and Pelayo gave the 
word; immediately the felled trees, and detac hed masses of rock 
that had been before ranged on the crags and steeps were let 
loose, and rolled into the valley. ‘his dreadful scene, where 
neither strength, nor speed, valour or skill awaited to save, is 
described in few, but forcible lines. ‘The horrible confusion 
was soon over 


«¢ A silence then ensued, 
Through which the sound of Deva’s stream was heard 
A lonely voice of waters wild and sweet.” 


There is something very pleasant in the effect of this contrast 
from a tumult and uproar so dreadful to that state of silence, 
which is interrupted only by the soothing sound of flowing 
waters. All voices aud appearances of nature are In some way 
or other capable of being introduced with effect in poetry; but 
there are none which so universally, or so pleasurably affect our 


imagination, as the flowing, the. murmuring, the gentle oe 
t 
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the clearness, or any other of the numerous accidents of water. 
It would be very curious to. enquire into the reason of a fact, of 
which no one much conversant with poetry will doubt. 

In the mean time, skirmishing had been commenced between 
the main bodies, rather owing to the impetuosity of Alphonso, 
than the desire of either generals, for Pedro and Abulcagem 
equally trusted to the result of the expedition to the mountains. 
On each side, therefore, the battle slackened, 


“: Though still spears flew | 
And strokes of sword, and mace were interchanged.” P, 304. 


When a Moor reached Count Julian, stationed, as we said 
before, in the van, who was sent to execute the murderous pur- 
poses of Orpas, and the general. ‘They had hoped in the heat 
of fight to have slain him unperceived ; in this they failed, and 
instant death from the hand of Cottila, one of Julian’s officers, 
rewarded the assassin. Before he is borne off, the dying leader 
implores his troops to avenge his death by joining the Spaniards, 
aud turning their arms against the perfidious Moors. Jlorinda, 
the unbappy, the orphaned Florinda appears. 


“ Eagerly she came, 
A deep and fearful lustre in her eye, 
A look of settled woe—pale, deadly pale, 
Yet to no lamentations giving way. 
Nor tears, nor groans—within her breaking heart 
She bore the grief”’ P, 307. 


The dying mun desires to be carried into the church that 
stood hard by, and to have the assistance of the priest, her 
companion; at this sound the anguish of her heart changed to 
grateful and sublimest joy. The last moments of Julian are 
those of the mere uninstructed soldier; perhaps even against 
nature we could have excused him a little more softness, yet 
we feel certaip, that the picture is but too faithfully drawn for 
such an original. Julian the proud, the revengeful, the worldly 
baron, nursed in wars and feuds, and dying in rebellion and 
apostacy, could not in a moment with any consistence to nature, 
become un enlightened and humble penitent. In the scene be- 
fore us, there are some masterly touches ; his whole behaviour, 
when after administering the holy sacrament, and partaking it with 
him, Roderick discloses himself, and implores his dying for- 
giveness, is of this description. Vehement agitation subdued by 
increasing weakness; remembered hatred yielding to a sense of 
bis present situation; that situation again, though powerful over 
revenge, is unable to stitle ambition, and a prayer passionately 
Wttered for yet a short delay of death to set Roderick with Flo- 
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rmda for his wife, once again on the throne ; the momentary 
animation passing off, and resignation succeeding with more 
pious hopes of meeting in heaven, all this brief hurry, and 
struggle at length softened down to warm and affectionate feel- 
ings, When Roderick draws forth the painful spear from hie 


wound, and implores the Saviour to receive his passing soul.— 
Julian cried, 


“ O friend, 
True friend, and gave to him his dying hand.” 


Surely all this is excellently conceived. 

We are in some measure prepared for what immediately fol 
lows this death scene; in the lines whieh introduce Florinda te 
her dying father, it was said “ within her breaking heart she 
bore the grief ;” and when he receives the sacrament, full of the 
secret presentiment, she prays to be admitted also to the parti- 
cipation in words extremely awful. 


* The Lord hath heard 
My prayers! one sacrament—one hour—one grave, 
One resurrection.” 


[er feelings did not deceive her. 


“« When from her father’s bedy she arose, 

Her cheek was flush’d, and in her eyes there beam'd 
A wilder brightness. On the Goth A gaz'd, 

While underneath the emotions of that hour 
Exhausted life gave way. O God, she said, 

Lifting her handlebar hast restored me all— 
All—in one hour—and round his neck she threw 

Her arms, and cried,‘ My Roderick, mine in Heaven,” 
Groaning he claspt her close, and in that act 

And agony her happy spirit fled.” P.. 318. 


We hardly know a more interesting female character in poetry, 
than her's, whose passing away is thus briefly recorded ; from 
her first appearance in the action of the poem -to the last, mo- 
ment, she never fails to excite the most lively feeling. In Rode- 
rick it seems to have been the intention of the poet to have gr 
ven a portrait of true penitence m man, Florinda may be pre- 
seuted in the same light as a model to woman.. It might appear? 
at first sight, that two such characters bearing so close a resem=. 
blance must injure the interest of the poem; but this is not the 
case. Both indeed are firm and brave, both soft and affectionate, 
both dutiful and true, each still in every grief cherishing the 
memory of the other with unabated, though purified love; pas~ 
sions of different kinds indulged for a moment have been the. 
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ource of ruin to both, and both are profoundly repentant ; yet 
though so much alike, they are not the same ;_ they differ in the 
kind of errors, for which they repent, they differ in the circum. 
stances under which they act, they differ in the conduct which 
their penitence prompts them to pursue; the sorrows which 
press upon them are differeut ; and they differ lastly, and above 
all, in the character of their repentance. We are almost afraid 
to say (for the term may seem fanciful) that there is a sex in the 
virtues ; but it is certaitat least, that they take a colouring from 
the subject in which they are found, 

We are drawing to the close of our proposed task ; if we have 
been unnecessarily long, the interest which we have felt in exe« 
cuting it, will be admitted as some excuse. ‘The last Canto 
contains the final and decisive battle, which established Pelayo’s 
throne ; in the rapidity, the spirit, and the breadth of the paint. 
ing, Mr, Southey has rivalled the most successful efforts of the 
author of Marmion. ‘This is praise however, to which m jus- 
tice we must make one exception; Roderick unarmed, with the 
sword of Julian, and mounted on his own Orelio, whom he had 
recovered from Orpas, carries havock through the Moorish ranks. 
Such an appearance would naturally call forth remarks of fear, 
astonishment, and delight from either army; but these should 
have been made shortly, they should not have interrupted the 
hurry, if we aay so.say, of battle—but Mr. Southey has unac- 
countably spun them out to fifty-two lines. We wish he had 
remembered 

Od adv wus viv zoTiv dd Spuds, 3d” dard welpns 
To dapiSeuevar, are wapSévos nibeds re 
TlapGévos vibecs x dapigeroy AAANACIOW. 
Bearepoy abl tpids Euvedavveuer. 


There remains nothing but praise to bestow; the manner in 
which Roderick repossesses himself of his horse Orelio, bis 
gallant bearing, and irresistible prowess in the field, the heat and 
fury, and uproar of the conflict are told with the most delight- 
ful spirit; the recognition of him by Pelayo, and the faithful 
Siverian with bis behaviour; his tender recollection of his mo- 
ther, and the pious message which he sends her, relieve this 
scene, and that which follows, by a soothing stillness, a pathe- 
tic, yet affectionate and pleasing melancholy; but when in ar- 
mour he reappears, brillant as majestic; and forgetful of all 
but the present moment, shouts aloud, and again and again the 
well known war cry of his youth. Roderick the Goth, Rode- 
nck and victory ; when Pelayo takes up the cry, when it is anu- 
swered by the troops, heard after each blow, echoed by moun 
tain and valley, wood and river, and finally, swells ware 
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from the victorious host, over all other sounds of joy or am 
guish; a rapturous and glowimg enthusiasm, is lighted up im the 
reader's mind, strong and lasting as any that the magic of poetry 
can ever produce. Never was hero arrayed m more glowing 
brilliance, or led a more maguiticent triumph. 

Night ended the slaughter of the Moors, but where was he, 
whose return all hearts anxiously expected—let the poet answer, 
aud conclude his own story. 
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** Upon the banks 
OF Sella was Orelio found, his legs 
And flanks incarnadin’d, his poitral smear’d 
With froth and foam, and gore, his silver mane 
Sprinkled with blood, which hung on every hair, 
Aspersed like dew-drops! trembling there he stood 
From the toil of datile, and at times sent forth 
His tremulous voice far echoing loud and shrill 
A frequent, anxious cry, with which he seemed 
‘Vo call the master whom he loved so well, 
And who had thus again forsaken him. 
Siverian’s helm and cuirass en the grass 
Lay near, and Julian's sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood—but where was he whose hand 
Had wielded it so well that glorious day ?— 
Days, months, and years, and generations past, 
And centuries held their course, before, far off, 
Within a hermitage near Viscus walls, 
A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
in ancient characters King Raderick’s name.” 


But a very few words more—and we release our readers. 
Our opimion of the work, which we have gone through, it must 
be quite unnecessary to pronounce. Other critics will tell them 
perhaps of faults, which we have passed over in silence, of some 
few words not indeed newly colued, but reproduced from obse- 
lete books, where they might quite as well have remained stil 
forgotien; of some lines feeble or prosaic, of a rhythm not ak 
ways harmonious, or sufficiently varied, of some few pages of 
comparative languor, and of some ideas, against which a small 
exertion of ordimary wit, aided by a little misrepresentation, 
may succeed im raising a laugh. We too have not been blind te 
this, we have seen it with sorrow—but from a great master of 
eur art, one who well knew, though he did not always practise 
the right rules of taste, we have learned how coutemptibly easy 
it is to Novice such defects. Aud when we weighed them against 
the sterling and uncommon merits of the poem, which are not sea 
tered here and there us beauties, but pervade it sé entirely, that 
they heeome its esseuce, we felt ashamed to waste our papes 
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or the time of our readers in pointing them out. They will 
trike minds not more than commouly acute, and afford the en- 
tious amusement quite soon enough without our aid—bat the 
criticism that wiumphs over them will be forgotten, when the 


* beauties which have excited our admiration will live in the en. 


thusiasm of the young and mgenuous, and be consecrated by the 
applause of the wise and good to a sure and deserved immors 


tality. 





Art. Il. An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent, &c. By the Reo. T. KR. Malihus, 3s. “Murray. 
81d. 


WE were never so much puzzled to make out the meaning of 
any thing that Mr. Malthus has written, as of this little Essay on 
Rent ; and, to avenge ourselves on him, we feel strongly inclmed 
to matntam, that he has not a very clear conception of the sub- 
ject himself. At all events, we would advise Mr. M. to give up 
publishing pamphlets on political economy, whensoever a ques- 
tion starts which invites mach public and keen discussion; be- 
cause we apprehend that, im this way, he rans the risk of fritters 
ing down his high reputation by hasty writing, and more parti- 
cularly, by descending into the arena of vulgar and heated con- 
tention, where he must mix with other pamphleteers, who may 
not be at all times disposed to treat him with the deference he 
deserves. The tract under our review is itself'a striking proof 
of the danger which is incurred, by sending to the press a piece 
of composition before the ink 1s dried on the paper; for, can- 
didly speaking, it is a mere rough draught, in which the thoughts 
not only want arrangement, but, what is more essential, they 
want that clearness which is necessary to make them understood. 

We proceed, however, to the subject, determimed to avoid, as 
much as possible, that metaphysical nicety, and researched mode 
of investigation, with which it has usually been examimed. 

What, then, is rent? It is a premium given for the use of 
any thing; such as a book by the night, a coach by the day, a 
house or . piece of land~by the year. There is no difficulty in 
this view of the matter; and im fact there are no difficulties in 
the subject, but what have been created by men who had deter- 
mined to think deeply where no depth was required. But what 
is the origin of rent? ‘This question naturally carries ws back to 
atime of the greatest simplicity, when one man would give a’ 
Sheep's skin for the use of a tab- pit, another a portion of “2 
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for the use of an oven, and a third a measure of malt for the 
Joan of a brewing-vat. Prior to such an epoch in human his. 
tory, land was the property of him who had industry or skill 
enough to scrape its surface, and to scatter into it a little seed; 
and whenever by this scraping he had rendered it fitter for bear. 
ing crops than the surrounding soil, he would feel entitled, pro- 
vided there was any thing like protection of property known 
amongst his tribe, to ask a small share of the produce from any 
one who might chuse to occupy a part of his farm. The share 
of produce stipulated for, would be the rent.—Suppose in the 
same community some one had been ingenious enough to con- 
struct a machine for ploughing, there can be little doubt that a 
competition would arise for the nse of this instrument, and that 
the inventor would demand a certain hire for the loan of it. The 
amount of produce, then, which measured the value of the hire, 
would constitute the rent of the instrument. But a number of 
writers, and Mr. Malthus among the rest, wish to go a step 
farther back than this, and to discover the origin of rent in the 
capability which exists in the soil of becoming subservient to 
the wants of man, and which is regarded by them im a special 
sense, as the gift of nature. But are not timber, skins, iron, and 
wool equally capable of bemg rendered useful to man, and are 
not they, as much as land, the gift of nature ; provided by divine 
goodness to supply his wants, and to exercise his industry? The 
land in its original, uncultivated state, is like the raw skin, or the 
tree in the forest; it possesses the power of fertility, which, when 
exerted and directed by the industry of man, will ,afford him ay 
ample compensation in the abundance and variety of its produce 
tions: whereas, when improved by culture and enriched with 
manure, it resembles the skin in the form of gloves or shoes, and 
the tree in that of a ship. The materials of both we have 
granted to us by nature; and the rent of the land in the one 
case, and of the ship in the other, is equally referable to the 
labour which has been bestowed respectively upon these mate- 
rials. If the timber was useless until it was appropriated and 
moulded into a ship, so was the land, before its weeds and brush- 
wood were cleared away, and its soil turned up to the sun. ‘There 
is, therefore, no necessity to obscure the subject by identifying 
the source of rent with the natural capabilities of land, because 
the capability also which exists in wood of being converted into a 
steam-boat or a post-chaise, may be equally regarded as the rea- 
son why a hire is exacted for their use. Nor is the analogy 
weakened by the consideration, that the labour of man on land 1s 
rewarded with a more valuable return than labour on any other 
subject ; for it must be obvious that this value bears a strict rela- 
tion to the predominating wants of any particular society, - 
that, 
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that, although raw produce is in great demand in all rich and pos 
pulous countries, the products of manufacturing industry are 
more highly valued every where else. 

The simplest notion of rent, therefore, is that which regards 
the aunual payment made for land, in the light of a premium 
given for its use, without at all pig 2p to explain on what 
principle he who uses it is enabled to afford such a premium, or 
why he who calls himself proprietor is enabled to ask it. Land 
is thus regarded us au instrument, for the loan of which, during a 
specified time, a certain hire is obtained ; which hire, of course, 
will be greater or less according to the gootlness of the said ‘in- 
strument, aud to the extent of the competition for —— it. 
Iu fact, it stands in the same point of view as fixed capital of all 
kinds, which, if the owner does not choose to employ it himself, 
he lets out to others at the current price. which the market 
brings. 

Dr. Smith very philosophically divided all capital into ‘two 
kinds, fixed and circulating; the former constituting the stock 
which remains locked up or vested in a particular trade, the 
latter being that which sets it in motion, and extracts from it the 
profit which it is fitted to yield. Qne man, accordingly, vests his 
fortune in land, another in erecting cotton-mills, and a third in 
setting up aniron-foundry. If the first applies to his fixed capi- 
tal a corresponding portion of circulating capital, he becomes a 
cultivator, and farms, as it is usually expressed, his own land; in 
which case he is entitled to profit on two kinds of stock, namely, 
the purchase money vested in the land, and the capital employed 
mn Paising crops. If the second and the third carry on themselves 
the particular lines of business, fur the uses of which they sunk a 
portion of their stock, they, like the land-owner, will derive a re- 
turn both from a fixed and a circulating capital, because, like 
him, they fill the places of landlord and tenant. But if all three 
should choose to Jet their properties, the first his land, the second 
his mills, and the third his foundry, in what respect, we would 
ask, do the rents in the three cases differ? Do not the propri- 
etors receive, in the three supposed instances, a certain premium 
6r usufruct for the temporary possession of their fixed capital ; 
which premium, of course, 1s all along understood to rise or fall 
with the demand that may happen to exist for farms, cottun-mills, 
or iron-factories. 

The circumstance which puzzles our metaphysical economists, 
in all their reasonings on rent, turns on the fact, that man does 
not make laud, as he erects buildings, digs mines, and constructs 
machinery. ‘This is admitted ; but neither does he create stones, 
generate ores, nor give to steam its expansive energies. He 
avails himself of the qualities which experience detects in the 
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material world, and turns them to his own subserviency. So ig 
it with regard to the fructifying properties of soi] ; which, if we 
compare the produce of a well cultivated field with the cro 
which it would yield spontaneously, may be said to be wholly 
referable to the application of human skill and labour. It is in 
consequence of draiming, clearing, weeding, and, above all, of 
mixing and exciting the soil with appropriate manures, that the 
food of man is extracted from the ground; on which account, 
we need not hesitate to simplify the inquiry into rent, by repre- 
senting it as the interest of the money laid out in the purchase 
and improvement of land. 

All this operose inanity in the shape of reasoning, in which we 
have indulged, is excusable only upon the ground that it has be. 
come fashionable of late to be intricate on plain subjects. We 
give it up, however, and proceed-to the contents of Mr. Malthus’s 
pamphlet. . 

This gentleman, after stating what rent is, the immediate cause 
of which, he says, is obviously the excess of price above the cost 
of production at which raw produce selis in the market, goes en 


to institute an inquiry into the cause or causes of the high price 
of raw produce, 


“« The causes of the high price of raw produce may be stated to 
be three. 

“ First, and mainly, That quality of the earth, by which it can 
be made to yield a greater portion of the necessaries of life than 
is required for the maintenance of the persons employed on the 
jand. 

“ Qdly, That quality peculiar to the necessaries of life of being 
able to create their own demand, or to raise up a number of dee 
manders in proportion to the quantity of necessaries produced. 

** And, Sdly, The comparative scarcity of the most fertile land. 

*¢ ‘The qualities of the soil and of its products, here noticed as 
the primary causes of the high price of raw produce, are the gifts 
of nature to man, They are quite unconnected with monopoly, 
and yet are so absolutely essential to the existence of rent, that 
without them, no degree of scarcity or monopoly could have occa- 
sioned that excess of the price of raw produce, above the cost of 

roduction, which shews itself in this form, 

‘ If, for instance, the soil of the earth had been such, that, how- 
ever well directed might have been the industry of man, he could 
not have produced from it more than was barely sufficient to main- 
tain those, whose labour and attention were necessary to its pro- 
ducts ; though, in this case, food and raw materials would have been 
evidently scarcer than at present, and the Jand might have been, in 
the same manner, monopolized by particular owners ; yet it is quite 
clear, that neither rent, nor any essential surplus produce of the 
jand ja the form of high profits, could have existed, 
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* It is equally clear, that if the necessaries of life—the most im-- 
portant products of land, had not the property of creating an. ins 
crease of demand proportioned to their increased quantity, such 
increased quantity would occasion a fall in their exchangeable value, 
However abundant might be the produce of a country, its popula- 
tion might remain stationary. And this abundance, without a pre- 

rtionate demand, and with a very high corn-price of labour, 
which would naturally take place under these circumstances, might 
reduce the price of raw prodigies, like the price of manufactures, to 
the cost of production. seal ' 

“ It has been sometimes argued, that it is mistaking the principle 
of population, to imagine, that the increase of food, or of raw pro- 
duce alone, can occasion a proportionate increase of population. 
This is no doubt true ; but it must be allowed, as has been justly ob- _ 
served by Adam Smith, that “ when food is provided, it is compas 
ratively easy to find the necessary clothing and lodging.’ And it 
should always be recollected, that land does not produce one com- 
modity alone, but in addition to that most indispensable of all com- 
nodities—food, it produces also the materials for the other necessa- 
ries of life; and the labour required to work up these materials is 
of course never excluded from the consideration*. —__ 

* It is, therefore, strictly true, that land produces the necessaries 
of life,—produces food, materials, and labour,—produces the means 
by which, and by which alone, an increase of people may be brought’ 
into being, and supported. In this respect it is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from every other kind of machine known to man; and it is 
natural to suppose, that it should be attended with some peculiar 
effects.” P. 8, 


To speak our mind, we cannot help saying that there is a gond 
deal of pedantry and circumlocution m the above quotation. To 
state as a cause of the high price of raw produce, “ that quality’ 
of the earth by which it can be made to yicld a greater portion 
of the necessaries of life than is required for the maintenance of 
the persons employed on the land,” is certainly to give the doc-, 
trine as enigmatical a form as possible. It sounds. very much 
like the assertion, that raw produce is high-priced because the 
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“ * Jt is, however, certain, that if either these materials be 
wanting, or the skill and capital necessary to work them up be pre-. 
vented from forming, owing to the insecurity of property, or any 
other cause, the cultivators will soon slacken in their exertions, and 
the motives to aecumulate and to increase their produce, will 
greatly diminish. But in this case there will be a very slack de- 
mand for lavour; and, whatever may be the nominal cheapness of 
provisions, the labourer will not really be able to command such a 

rtion of the necessaries of life, including, of course, clothing, 
edzing, &c, as will occasion an increase of population,” . 
ear 
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earth brings forth abundantly. The three causes in fact, may be 
briefly stated to imply, that land draws a rent, because human 
beings cannot live without eating, and that the more numerous 
they become, the more food is wanted. The wide tracts of 
country on the river Plate are, at present, covered with cattle, 
which any person may shoot and carry off at pleasure ; while the 
stunted creatures on the Highland hills of Scotland are in such 
demand in our markets, as to afford a rent to the proprietor of 
the mere rock and heath upon which they are reared, The 
whole secret of this is, that there is here a large population who 
feed on butcher’s-meat, whereas in South America the people are 
few, and the ground is unappropriated. But Mr. Malthus evi- 
dently means by his maxims above stated, that land in the course 
of time comes to draw a rent, because people who are well fed 
increase very rapidly their numbers, and at length, by rendering 
raw produce scarce, add to its exchangeable value. ‘This is un. 
questionably the import of his remark, “ that it is peculiar to the 
fhecessaries of hfe to create their own demand, or to raise up @ 
number of demanders in proportion to the quantity of necessa 
ries produced,”’ 

Stated in simple language all this appears very simple; but 
says Mr. Malthus, “ We still want to know why the consumption 
and supply are such as to make the price so greatly exceed the 
cost of production; and the main cause,” he observes, 


“Ts evidently the fertility of the soil in eer the necessaries 
of life. Diminish this plenty, diminish the fertility of the earth, 
and the excess will diminish; diminish it still further and it will 
disappear. The cause of the high price of the necessaries of life 
above the cost of production, is to be found in their abundance 
rather than their scarcity. Why all this * darkening of counsel!’” 


Is fertility of soil really the cause of scarcity, and abundance 
the cause of high prices! The learned professor has no such 
meaning: he merely intends to intimate, that the principle of 
population among men is so powerful, that it speedily overtakes 
the means of subsistence ; and that where food is cheapest, it 
operates with the greatest energy. 

Having pointed out the sources of rent, our author next pro- 
ceeds to trace the laws which govern the rise and fall of it. The 
principal of these seem to be four. 


* Ist. Such an accumulation of capital as will lower the profits 
of stock; 2dly, such an increase of population as will lower the 


wages of labour; 3diy, such agricultural improvements, or such 
increase of exertions, as will diminish the number of labourers 
necessary to uce a given effect; and 4thly, such an increase 


in the price of agricultural produce, from increased demand, #8 
without 
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without nominally lowering the expence of production, will in- 
crease the diflerence between this expence and the price of 
uce. 

« The operation of the three first causes in lowering the expences 
of cultivation, compared with the price of produce, are quite 
obvious ; the fourth requires a few further observations. 

“If a great and continued demand should arise among sur- 
rounding nations for the raw produce of a particular country, the 
price of this produce would of course rise considerably ; and the 
expenses of cultivation, rising only slowly amd gradually to the 
game proportion ,the price of produce might for a long time keep 
so much a head, as to give a prodigious stimulus to improvement, 
and encourage the employment of much capital in bringing fresh 
land under cultivation, and rendering the old much niore pro- 
ductive. 

“ Nor would the effect be essentially different ina country which 
continued to feed its ewn people, if instead of a demand for its 
vaw produce, there was the same increasing demand for its manus 
factures. These manufactures, if from such a demand the value 
of their amount in foreign countries was greatly to increase, 
would bring back a great increase of value in return, which in- 
crease of value could not fail to increase the value of the raw 
produce. The demand for agricultural as well as manufactured 
produce would be augmented ; and a considerable stimulus, though 
not perhaps to the same extent as in the last case, would be given 
to every kind of improvement on the land.” P. 22. 


The sum of the above remarks seems to be contained in the 
simple observation, that the less a crop can be raised for, the 
market-price of produce continuing the same, the greater will 
be the share of it which falls to the landlord. ‘This is so obvious 
that it hardly admits of illustration: but it may be remarked, 
that except in a country considerably over-peopled, the profits 
on land will be regulated by the average profits of capital in other 
branches of trade. It is indeed of the nature of capital to 
equalize profits, by rushing in wherever a vacuity is created, or 
wherever a greater portion of it may be profitably employed. The 
rent of land therefore will never rise above the ordimary rent or 
interest of other fixed capital, unless mdeed it be artificially 
raised by legislative interference. To effect a great and per- 
manent good to the country at large, the law-givers of the nation 
may be induced to keep up above its natural level the profits of 
the agriculturalist ; and this excess of profit, Mr. Malthus thinks, 
must be equal to the loss which is sustained by bringing under 
cultivation a certain quantity of waste land. In order that agri- 
culture may be encouraged and extended, so as to meet the 
future wants of the country, the price of produce must be equal 
$o the cost of production on land of the poorest quality; which 
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we regard as being tantamount to saying that, when all the soil 
which, ia the ordinary course of thine, it would be advisable 
to cultivate, has been put under the plough, the landlord must 
be bribed by high prices to create an additional quantity. 

Two objections naturally present themselves with respect to 


stich a system in a manufactuing and commercial country, Ta, 


the first plac e, the policy in question is calculated to maintain, 
Mm perpetuity, a scu for the buying and selling of labour, and 
of every thing produced by labour, greatly above the rates of 
every other kingdom in the world :—a state of things, it is uns 
necessary to add, not ut all advantageous to a people who have 
to compete with, or supply the whole human race in merchant 
able cc*amodities. Those who carry so much of their labour 
to foreign markets, ought certainly to avoid every artificial means 
of raising the price of that labour —The next objection to the 
system we are now considering arises from the obvious fact 
that, as the better sort of land will be first redeemed from 
sterility, the inducement required by the proprietor of wastes 
must be progressively increased. ‘The quarter of wheat at 
present may be brought to market at 70 shillings ; but in order 
to have wheat suflicient for the country lwenty years hence, it 
must now be sold at eighty, and the additional ten shillings are 
laid out on poor or neglected soils. We oust pay at this moment, 
accoring to Mr. Multhas, a price for corn equal to the cost of rae 
sng at upon the poorest land, with the view of euabling the coun 
try gevtlemen to bring still more and still poorer land under the 
plough. ‘The matter then, instead of mending, will become 
worse and worse; for, as the market price of grain must stil 
be regulated by the expence of producing it upon the poorest 
soul, the greater the quantity and the baser the quality of poor 
land that 3s brought into cultivation, the higher must the selling 
price of corn progressively ascend. 

We doubt very seriously the justice, the wisdom, and the 
necessity of such a measure. [t imposes a heavy tax upon the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, and particularly upoa 
the money annuitant, with the view of enabling the land-owner by 
converting bad soils into good, to double the value of his estate. 
Is it meant that corn shall never hereafter be, an article of trade 
between this country and any other? If so, limits must be pre- 
scribed beyond which the population of Great Britain must not 
pass; Md stronger reasons than have yet been produced will 
be expected by those, who question the expediency of departing 
so fur trom former usage. It is a fact substantiated by the 
caperience of ail commercial countries, that if population is 
wot artificially checked, food must be, as well as other comme 
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dities, an article of trade. We are not animadverting upon the 
recent measures of government relative to the tmportetion of 
grain ; it is the spit of some of Mr. Malthus's observations 
which excites our opposition. “The prospect which he holds out 
of a continually mereasing sacrifice to the agricultural interest 
of continually Increasing prices, and continually mcreasing rents, 
is certamly not calculated to secure the suffvages of those whe 
are in the habit of regardmg his great empire rather as a mer. 
cantile than a corm country. We coincide with the opmion 
which he states m another pamphlet, called forth too by the 
late debates on the Corn Laws, namely, that 


« We should endeavour, if possible, to avoid all discussions 
about the necessity of protecting the British farmer, and secari: 
to him a fair living profit. Such language may perhaps be allowe 
in a crisis bike the present. But certainly the legislatare has 
nothing to do with securing to any classes of Rs subjects, @ par- 
ticular rate of profits in their different trades. This is not the 
province of a government, and it is unfortunate that any langeage 
should be used which may convey such an impression, and make 
people believe that their ralers ought to Hstea to the accounts of 
their gains and losses.” 


This ts good sense, and it accords with the views of the most 
enlichtened writers on polhuical econony ; and government certaiml 
ought not to listen to the complaits of any set of dealers, except 
m cases where a temporary relief is rendered necessary by a sudden 
derangement of public affairs. Wheiher the late distresses of 
the farmer arose from a derangement of general intercourse, or 
from a tendency to retarn to its most natural state, is a point 
which perhaps was wot very minutely weighed. 

Mr. Matthes concindcs his tract with one or two judicious 
remarks, which are meant as caullons to the landlord not.to 
screw up his rents to the highest possible pitch. In re-letuing 
lis farms, our anthor observes, be is lable to fall into two 
errors which are almost equally prejudicial to the cowitry und 
to himself. 


“ In the first place, he may be indeced, by the immediate 
prospect of an exorbitant rent, offered by farmers bidding against 
each other, to let his land to a tenant without sufficient capital 
to cultivate it in the best way, and make the necessary improve- 
ments upon it. This is undoubtedly a most short-sighted policy, 
the bad effects of which have been strongly notuced by she moss 
intelligent land surveyors ia the evidence lately brought. before 
Parliament; and have been particularly remarkable im Ireland, 
where the imprudence of the landlords in this respect, combined, 
perhaps, with some real difficulty Se ee 
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has aggravated the discontents of the country, ahd thrown the 
most serious obstacles in the way of an improved system of cuk 
tivation. The consequence of this error is the certain loss of all 
that future source of rent to the landlord, and wealth to the coun- 
try, which arises from increase of produce. 

«© The second error to which the landlord is liable, is that of 
mistaking a mere temporary rise of prices, for a rise of sufficient 
duration to warrant an increase of rents. It frequently happens, 
that a scarcity of one or two years, or an unusual demand arising 
from any other cause, may raise the price of raw produce toa 
height, at which it cannot be maintained. And the farmers, who 
take land under the influence of such prices, will, in the return 
of a mere natural state of things, probably break, and leave their 
farms in a ruined and exhausted state. These short periods of 
high price are of great importance in generating nail upon the 
land, if the farmers are allowed to have the advantage of them; 
but, if they are grasped at prematurely by the landlord, capital 
is destroyed, instead of being accumulated ; and both the land- 
lord and the country incur a loss, instead of gaining a benefit. 

* A similar caution is necessary in raising rents, even when the 
rise of prices seems as if it would be permanent. In the progress 
of prices and rents, rent ought always to be a little behind ; not 
only to afford the means of ascertaining whether the rise be tem- 
porary or permanent, but even in the latter case, to give a little 
time for the accumulation of capital on the land, of which the 
landholder is sure to feel the full benetit of in the end. 

“ Among the temporary causes of high price, which may some- 
times mislead the landlord, it is necessary to notice irregularities 
in the currency. When they are likely to be of short duration, 
they must be treated by the landlord in the same manner as years 
of unusual demand, But when they continue so long as they 
have done in this country, it is impossible for the landlord to do 
otherwise than proportion his rent accordingly, and take the 
chance of being =. to lessen it again, on the return of the 
currency to its natural state. | 

« With the cautions here noticed in letting farms, the landlord 
may fairly look forward to a gradual and permanent increase of 
rents; and, in general, not only to an increase proportioned to 
the rise in the price of produce, but to a_ still further increase, 
arising from an increase in the gwantity of produce.” P. 55. 


We certainly esteem Mr. Malthus one of the wisest and most 
rational political economists of the present age, and are proud 
to say, that his opinions are ours on the most important subjects 
which he has discussed in his various writings; we must how- 
ever confess, that this Essay on Reut has fallen fer short of our 
expectation both as to richness of material, aud perspicuity of 


arrangement. 
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Ant. IV. Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer. By the Aus 
thor of Waverley. 3 vols. i2me. 11. 1s. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 


IT is neither within our purpose wor our limits to follow the 
course of all those minor satellites, which derive a momentary 
existence from the borrowed rays of successful genius. Indeed 
the popularity of a publication cannot be measured by a surer 
effect, than by the number of trifling imitations, which obtrude 
themselves upon the world under some faint semblance of the 
original, and at an humble distance “ pursue the triumph and 
take the gale.”” Upon one imitation alone in this long train of 
satellites we shall never congratulate a successful author, that is, 
upon an imitation of himself. When a man is ambitious so far 
to live upon his divided fame, as to draw from the portion of his 
first offspring, sufficient to maintain the credit of the second, he 
will too soon discover that there is a sort of unity as essential to re- 
— as to consciousness—divide it and it is lost. The bril- 
iancy of the origimal is merged in the dullness of the imitation, 
and the success of the first effort is destroyed, without bemg 
transferred im any proportion to the second. There is not a surer 
sign of intellectual poverty than an author stealing from his own 
ideas, or like the miser in the tale, picking his own et. To 
preserve literary reputation whole and entire, is at all times more 
difficult than to acquire it. If no man therefore by imitation ever 
became great, much less can he expect by this same art to con- 
tinue so. There are few spectacles in the literary world more 
lamentable, than to view a successful author in his second ap- 
pearance before the public limping lamely after himself, and 
treading tediously and awkwardly in the very same round, which» 
w his first effort he had traced with vivacity and applause. 

We would not be harsh enough to say that the author of Wa-’ 
verley is in this predicament, but we are most unwillingly com- 
pelled to assert that the second effort falls far below the standard 
of the first. In Waverley there was brilliancy of genius, strength 
of observation, sustainment of character, and hvelimess of ex- 
pression: In Guy Mannering there is little else beyond the wild 
sallies of an original genius, the bold and irregular efforts of a 
powerful but an exhausted mind. Time enough has not been 
allowed him to recruit his resources, both of anecdote and wit; 
but encouraged by the credit so justly bestowed upon one of the 
most finished portraits ever presented to the world, he has fol- 
lowed up the exhibition with a careless and hurried sketch, which 
betrays at once the weakness and the strength of its author. Of 
the story, such as it is, the following is the outline. Sc 
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Guy Mannering, a young Oxford student, from whom the 
tale derives its name, is travelling about the end of the American 
war inthe county of Dumfries, and being bewildered in a stra 
country, takes refuge in the house of Mr. Bertram, Laird of 
Ellangowan, by whom he is hospitably received. During his 
visit, the Lady of the Laird is safely delivered of a son and heir, 
whose future destiny is calculated by Mannering, according to the 
laws of judicial astrology. ‘The result of his calculation was, that 
at these several periods of his life the child would be expesed to 

culiar hazard in his fifth, his tenth, and his twenty-first year. 
Siihatinn had before indulged himself in these astrological pure 
suits, and had discovered, that the young lady to whom he was 
attached, was threatened by the influence of the planets with 
death or imprisonmeut in the same year, which would prove 
young Bertram’s twenty-tirst. A gipsey belonging to a clan who 
iuhabited by a sort of prescriptive connivance, a wood belonging 
to Ellangowan, is discovered m her style also calculating the for- 
tunes of the child. As this lady is of much importance in the 
future history, and as the description is a tine one, we shall pre+ 
sent it to our readers. 


*« She sat upon a broken corner-stone in the angle of a paved 
apartment, part of which she had swept clean to afford a smooth 
space for the evolutions of her spindle. A strong sunbeam, through 
a lofiy and narrow window, fell upon her wild dress and features, 
and atlorded her light for her occupation ; the rest of the apartment 
was very gloomy. Equipt in a habit which mingled the national 
dress of the Scottish common people with something of an eastern 
costume, she spun athread, drawn from wool of three different co- 
leurs, black, white, and grey, by assistance of those ancient im- 


plements of housewifery now almost banished from the land, the 


distaff and spindle. As she spun, she sung what seemed to be a 
charm. Mannering after in vain attempting to make himself mas- 
ser of the exact words of her song, afterwards attempted the fol- 
lowing paraphrase of what, from a few intelligible phrases, he cone 
cluded was its purport: 


“ Twist ye, twine ye! even so 

Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


“ While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant's life beginning, 
Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending! 


* Passions wild, -and follies vain, 
Pleasures sdon exchanged for pain ; 
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Doubt, and jealousy, and fear, 
In the magic dance appear. 


«“ Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ed even So, 

Mingle human bliss and woe. 


« Ere our translator, or rather our free imitator, had 
these stanzas in his head, and while he was yet hammering out 8 
thyme for spindle, the task of the sybil was accomplished, or her 
wool was expended. She took the spindle, now charged with her 
labours, and, undoing the thread gradually, measured it, by caste 
ing it over her elbow, and bringing each loop round between her 
fore finger and thumb. When she had measured it out, she mut- 
tered to herself—** A hank, but not a haill ane—the full years o° 
the three score and ten, but thrice broken, and thrice to oop, (is 
e, unite); he’ll be a lucky lad an he win through wi't.’ 

Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, when a voices 
hoarse as the waves with which it mingled, halloo’d twice, and with 
increasing impatience—‘* Meg, Meg Merrilies !—Gypsy—hag— 
tousand deyvils !” 

“Tam coming, I am coming, captain,’ answered Meg, and 
in a moment or two the impatient Commander whom she addressed 
made his appearancé from the broken part of the ruins. 

“ He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under the middle 
size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thousand conflicts with 
the north-east wind. His frame was prodigiously muscular, strong, 
and thick-set; so that it seemed as if a man of much greater 
height would have been ar inadequate match in any close oer 
conflict. Hewas hard-favoured, and, which was worse, his face 
bore nothing of the insouciance, the“ careless frolicsome jollity and 
vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore, These qualities, perhaps, 
as much as any others, contribute to the high popularity of our 
seamen, and the general good inclination which our society ex- 
presses towards them. ‘Their gallantry, courage, and 
are qualities which excite reverence, and perhaps rather humble 
pacific landsmen in their presence ; and neither respect, nor a sense 
of humiliation, are feelings easily combined with a familiar fond- 
ness towards those who inspire them. But the boyish frolics, the 
exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth of a sailor when enjoy- 
ing himself on shore, temper the more formidable points of his 
character, There was nothing like these in this man’s face; on 
the contrary, a surly and even. savage scowl ‘1 to darken 
features which would have been’ harsh and un under an 
expression or modification. ‘* Where are you, Mother Deyvilson ?” 
said he, with somewhat of a foreign accent, ‘ though ing per- 
eng A, err ‘ Donner and blitzen! we have been staying 
this half hour—Come, bless the good:ship and the voyage, and be 
cursed to ye, for a hag of Satan!’ ”’ Vol, I. P. 63. 
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Mannering, having, delivered his calculations sealed up, 
with a strict injunction not to open them till after the fifth year, 
departs, and is for the present heard of no more. Mr. Bertram, 
who was before an easy good humoured man, and much beloved 
by the whole country, particularly by the gipseys and smugglers, 
by whom it was to an enormous extent infested, is, by a sudden 
turn in political affairs, created a justice of peace: this sudden 
elevation produces no less extraordinary (and we must think un. 
natural) change in his disposition and manners. He is converted 
into 4 most strict and active magistrate, and in that capacity he 


dispossesses the y colony, which from time immemorial had 
stationed thecadeives in the ind of Ellangowan. The follow. 
ing extract will present a faithful picture of this extraordinary 
tribe of beings, and of the services which they rendered to the 
Laird in retura for his connivance and protection : 


“ A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Merrilies apper- 
- ttined, had long been as stationary as their habits permitted, in 
& glen upon the estate of Ellangowan. They had there erected 
a few huts, which they denominated their “ city of refuge,” and 
where, when not absent on excursions, they harboured unmolested 
as the crows that roosted in the old ash-trees around them. They 
had been such long occupants, that they were considered in some 
degree as proprietors of the wretched sheelings which they inha- 
bited. This protection they were said anciently to have repaid, by 
service to the laird in war, or, more frequently, by infesting and 
plundering thé lands of those neighbouring barons with whom he 
chanced to be at feud. Latterly, their services were of a more 
pacific nature, The women spun mittens for the lady, and knitted 
boot-hose for the laird, which were annually presented at Christmas 
with great form. The aged sybils blessed the bridal bed of the 
Jaird when he married, and the cradle of the heir when born. The 
ten repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, and assisted the laird 
in his sportiig parties, wormed his dogs, and cut the ears of his 
terrier puppies. The children gathered nuts in the woods, and 
érane-berries in the moss, and mushrooms upon the pastures, for 
tribute to the Place. These acts of voluntary service, and ac 
knowledgments of dependence, were rewarded by protection on 
some occasions, connivance upon others, and broken victuals, ae, 
and brandy, whemcircumstances called for a display of generosity; 
and this mutual intercourse of good offices, which had taken place 
for at lewst two centuries, rendered the inhabitants of Derncleugh 
a kind of privileged retainers upon the estate of Ellangowam 
‘The knaves’ were the Laird’s ‘exceeding good frienda;’ and 
he would have deemed ‘himself very i!] used, if his countenance 
could not now and then have borne them out against the law of the 


country and the local strate. But this friendly union wis 
spon to be dissolved.” Vol. 7. P. I0+. 
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A quarrel is accordingly commenced with these ancient settlers 
on the estate, and they are driven by thain force from their ya- 
tive glen. As the Laird is returning from the Quarter Sessions, 
he meets the procession of his old tenants, and is cut to the 
heart by the misery of which he is the author: as he is rumi- 
hating on the event, Meg Merrilies presents heiself to his 
view : . . 


« She was standing upon one of those high banks, which, as we 
before noticed, —— the road; so that she Was placed consi- 
derably higher than Ellangowan, even though he was 6n horse- 
back; and her tail figure, relieved against the cleat bltié sky, 
seemed almost of supernatural height. We have hoticed, that 
there was in her general attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting 
it, somewhat of a foreigh costume, artfully adopted perhaps for 
the purpose of adding to the effect of her spells and predictions, or 
perhaps from some traditional notions respecting the dress of her 
ancestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of red cotton 
cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, from beneath 
which her dark eyes flashed with uncommon lustre. Her long and 
tangled black hair fell in elf locks from the folds of this singulat 
head gear. Her attitude was that of a sybil in frenzy, and she 
stretched out, in her right hand, a sapling bough which seemed 
just pulled. 

“<«Pll be d——d,’ said the groom, ‘if shé has hot been 
cutting the young ashes in the Dukit Park.’—-The Laird made ne 
answer, but continued to look at the figure which was thus perched 
above his path. : 

“* Ride your ways,’ said the gypsy, ‘ride your ways, Laird 
of Ellangowan—tide yout ways, Godfrey Bertram!—This day 
have ye quenched seven smoking hearths—see if the fire in your 
din parlour burn the blyther for that.—Ye have riven the thack off 
seven cottar houses—-look if yout ain roof-tree stand the faster.— 
Ye may stable your stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh—see that . 
the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan.—Ride 
your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what do ye glowr aftet out folk 
for ?——There’s thirty hearts there, that wad hae wanted bread eré 
ye had wanted sunkets, and spent their lifeblood ere ye had 
scratched your finger—yes—there's thirty yonder, from the auld 
wife of an hundred to the babe that was born last week, that ye 
have turned out o'their bits o’ bields, to sleep with the ted and tiie 
black cock in the muirs!—Ride your ways, Ellangowan.—Our 
bairns are hinging at our weary hace teak that your braw cradle 
at hame be the fairer spread up—not that I am wating ill to little 
Harry, or to the babe that’s yet to be born—God forbid—and 
make them kind to the poor, and better folk than their father... 
And now, ride e’en your ways, for these dfé the last words ye) 
ever hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last féise that 1’ 
ever cut in the bommy woods of Ellangowith.’ 
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“So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, and flung 
it mto the road. Margaret of Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant 
toes her keen-edged malediction, could not have turned from them 
with a gesture more gear contemptuous. The Laird was clear- 
ing his voice to speak, and thrusting his hand in his pocket to find 
half-a-crown; the gypsy waited neither for his reply nor his dona- 
tion, but strode down the hill to overtake the caravan. 

** Ellangowan rode pensively home; and it was remarkable that 
he did not mention this interview to any of hisfamily. The groom 

was not :o reserved: he told the story at great length to a full aue 
dience in the kitchen, and concluded by swearing, that ** ¢ if ever 
the devil spoke by the mouth of a woman, he had spoken by that of 
Meg Merrilies that blessed day.’”’ Vol. I. P. 122. 


The smugglers also are attacked with equal virulence by their 
ancient friend, which leads to a sull more unhappy result. Ken- 
vedy, an exciseman, and the right hand man of the Laird, is 
placed ou the look out against any smuggling vessels which may 
approach the coast. A vessel is perceived, which is recognised 
to be Dirk Hatteraicks; it is attacked by a king’s sloop, and 
destroyed. ‘The former, however, meets his death by a party 
of despx radoes belonging to the crew who land upon the shore, 
the body is found on ‘the beach, but the Laird’s little son, whom 
he had taken out with him, is missing, and can no where be 
found. Mrs. Bertram dies of grief at the loss of the son, leaving 
a daughter behind her, and old Bertram himself is reduced to 
the lowest state of decadence and misery. ‘The history now 
proceeds seventeen years, when Guy, now Colonel Manuering, 
returns from India with a large fortune and an only daughter, 
and is induced to visit Scotland, and the hoywse where he was 
so hospitably received. He arrives in time to witness the death 
of the old Laird, and the sale of the family estate and all the 
effects, which are seized by the creditors, at the head of whom 
stands Glossin, a low attorney, who had ruined the extravagant 
and thoughtless Laird, and now bought the estate itself w ith the 
plunder which he had amassed under its former possessor. Miss 
Bertram is taken under the protection of Colonel Mannering as 
a companion to his daughter. The Colonel himself 1s a 
widower: it appears that, whilst in India, he met a young man 
of the name of Brown, an officer in his-troop, whose advances 
to his daughter were mistaken by the jealous husband, for atten- 


tions to his wife. A duel ensues, in which Brown ‘fell by the, 


first fire, but before the nature of the wound could be ascertained, 
a party of L ooties, or native banditti, poured in upon them; 
Mannering after a severe conflict escaped, but Brown is left in 
their possession. His wife dying in a short time from the agita- 
tien produced by this and the preceding eveuts, Manuering 
leaves Lndia and returns to England. 
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Brown however escapes, and returning about the same time, 
discovers the retreat of Julia Manuering, to whom he coutinues 
his addresses ; he pursues her into Scotland, and after various 
due evolutions, 1s discovered to be the lostson of the old Laird 
of Eilengowan, who had been seized by Dirk Haitteriack, car- 
ried over to Holland, there educated, and finally sent to seck 
his fortune in India. ‘The imterest in the last volume is created 
principally by the artitices of Glossin to remove, and afterwards 
to dispatch the rightful heir te the estate. ‘He had long been 
connected with the Dutch smuggler, aud finally falls by his 
hand in the county prison, to which they had both been com- 
mitted ; the one for the murder of Kennedy the exciseman, the 
other for kidnapping the child. But the principal agent in dis- 
covering young Bertram, and in restoring him to his right is 
Meg Merrilies, who ktuew both of his seizure, when a child, 
and of his return as a man; but had promised never to betray 
the secret, provided they spared his life. She had met him at 
an inn, and had cautioned him against any rencontre with the 
simuggling party. In the course of his wandering, however, 
he had fallen in with her agai, and had witnessed a scene 
which is described in so admirable and so terrific a style, that 
we shall extract it for the reader. 


“ Brown first approached the place from whence the light 
proceeded, which seemed to be a long narrow slit or loophole, 
such as are usually to be found in old castles. Impelled by cu- 
riosity to reconnoitre the interior of this strange place before he 
entered, Brown gazed in at this aperture. A scene of greater 
desolation could not be well imagined. There was a fire upon 
the floor, the smoke of which, after circling through the apart- 
ment, escaped by a hole broken in the arch above. The walls, 
seen by this smoky light, had the rude and waste appearance of 
aruin of three centuries old at least. A cask or two, with,some 
broken boxes and packages, lay about the place in confusion. 
But the inmates chiefly occupied Brown's attention, Upon a lair 
composed of straw, with a blanket stretched over it, lay a figure, 
80 still, that, except that it was not dressed in the ordinary habili- 
ments of the grave, Brown would have concluded it to be a corpse. 
On a steadier view he was satisfied it was only on the poit of 
becoming so, for he heard one or two of those low, deep, and 
hard-drawn sighs, that precede dissolution when the frame is 
tenacious of life. A female figure, dressed in a long cloak, sat, 
ona stone by this miserable couch; her elbows rested upon her 
knees, and her face, averted from the light of an iron Jamp beside 
her, was bent upon that of the dying person. She moistened his 
mouth from time to time with some liquid, and between whiles 
sung, in a low monotonous cadence, one of those prayers, or 
rather spells, which, in some parts of Scotland, and the a 
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of England, are used by the vulgar and ignorant to speed the 
passage of a parting spirit, like the tolling of the bell in catholic 
days. She accompanied this dismal sound with a slow rocking 
motion of her body to and fro, as if to keep time with her song, 
The words ran nearly thus :— 


“ Wasted, weary, -wherefore stay, 
Wrestling thus with earth and clay? 
From the body pass away ;— 

ark! the mass is singing. 


" From thee doff thy mortal weed, 

Mary Mother be thy speed, 

Saints to help thee at thy need ;— 
Hark! the knell is ringing. 


“ Fear not snow-drift driving fast, 
Sleet, or hail, or levin blast ; 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 
That shall ne’er know waking, 


“ Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 

Earth flits fast, and time draws on,— 

Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the breaking. 


* The songstress paused, and was answered by one or two 
deep and hollow groans, that seemed to procced from the very 
agony of the mortal strife—“ It will not be,’’ she muttered to 
herself‘ He capnot pass away with that on his mind—it tethers 
him here— 


* Heaven cannot abide it, 
Earth refuses to hide it.’ 


** * T must open the door ;’ and, rising, she faced towards the 
door of the apartment, observing heedtully not to turn back her 
head, and, withdrawing a bolt or two, (for, notwithstanding 
the miserable appearance of the place, the door was cautiously 
secured) she lifted the latch, 


* Open lock—end strife, 
Come death, and pass life.’ 


* Brown, who had by this time moved from his post, stood 
before her as she opened the door. She stepped back a pace, and 
he entered, instantly recognizing, but with no comfortable sen- 
sation, the same gypsy woman whom he had met in Bewcastle, 
She also knew him at once, and her attitude, figure, and the 
anxiety of her countenance, assumed the appearance of the well- 
disposed ogress of a fairy tale, warning a stranger not to enter the 
dangerous castle of her husband, The first words she spoke 
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Qniding up her hand in a reproving manner,) were, ‘ Said I net 
to ye, Make not, meddle not ?—Beware of the redding strake! 
you are come to no house 0’ fair-strae death.’ So saying, she 
raised the lamp, and tumed its light on the dying man, whose 
rude and harsh features were now convulsed with the last agony. 
A roll of linen about his head was stained with blood, which had 
soakei also through the blankets and the straw. It was, indeed, 
under no natural disease that the wretch was suffering. Brown 
started back from this horrible object, and, ae to the gypsy, 
exclaimed, ‘ Wretched woman, who has done this ?” 

«« They that were permitted,’ answered Meg Merriligs, while 
she scanned with*’ elose and keen glanee the features of the ex- 
iring man,—‘ He has had a sair struggle—but it’s passing—[ 

ew he would pass when you came in.—That was the death 
ruckle—he’s dead.’—Sounds were now heard at a distance as of 
voices. —* They are coming,’ said she to Brown, ‘ you are @ 
dead man if you had as many lives as hairs." Brown eagerly 
looked round for some weapon of defence. There wus none near, 
He then rushed to the door, with the intention of plunging among 
the trees, and making his escape by flight, from what he now 
esteemed a den of murderers, but Merrilies held him with a 
masculine grasp. ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ here—be still and ye 
are safe—stir not whatever you see or hear, and nothing shall 


befall you.” Vol. II. P. 85. 


It is by this same Meg Merrilies that Bertram is preserved froni 
all the dangers which threaten him, and, by her confession, he is 
finally acknowledged as the son of the Laird of Ellangowan. She 
falls a sacrifice however to her fidelity, being shot by Dirk Hait- 
teraick in the cavern, whither she had conducted Bertram and 
his friend, to seize upon this old monster of villany, and to 
bring him to the justice which he s0 amply deserved. The 
character of this almost super human creature is finely conceived, 
and drawn with a wildness approaching to sublimity. We can- 
not forbear to present our readers with the following scene which 
takes place, as she is condueting Bertram to the smugglers ea- 
vern, through the glen ef Elangowan which the gipsies bad so 
long inhabited : | 


“ They descended into the glen about the same plate where 
Meg had formerly parted from . She pa ati instant 
wane the tall rock where yeaah Sane soos vos Cab end 

, and stamped m the , which, no ing 
the care that had “ig taken, shewed vestiges of having been re- 
cently moved. ‘ Here rests ane,” she said, ‘ he'll may be hae 
beibors sune.’ 

“ She then moved up the brook until she came to the ruined 
hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar and softened in- 


‘yerest before one of the gables which was still standing, she said io 
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a tone less abrupt, though as solemn as before, ‘ Do you see 
that blacked and broken end of a shecling >— there my kettle 
boiled for forty years—there I bore twelve buirdly sons and daugh- 
ters—where are they now?—where are the leaves that were on that 
auld ash-tree at Martinmas—the west wind has made it bare—and 
I’m stripped too.—Do you see that saugh-tree ?—it’s but a black- 
ened rotten stump now—I'’ve sate under it mony a bonny summer 
afternoon when it hung its gay garlands ower the poppling water. 
—I’ve sate there, and,’ elevating her voice, ‘ I’ve held you on 
on m knee, Henry Bertram, and sung ye sangs of the auld barons 
and their bloody wars—It will ne’er be green again, and Meg Mer- 
rilies will never sing blithe sangs mair. But ye’ll no forget her, 
and ye'll gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake ?—and let somebody 
live there that’s ower gude to fear them of another warld—For if 
ever the dead came back amang the living, I’ll be seen in this glen 
mony a night after these crazed banes are in the mould.’ 

‘¢ The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with which she spoke 
these last words, with her right arm bare and extended, her left 
bent and shrouded beneath the dark red drapery of her mantle, 
might have been a study worthy of our Siddons herself. ¢ And 
now, she said, resuming at once the short, stern, and hasty tone 
which was most ordinary to her—‘ let us to the wark—let us to 
the wark.’ Vol. III. P. 274. 


We are well aware that the gipsies preserved, till a very late 
period, im Scotland, those strong and distinguishing features of 
character, which have been long since worn out in the southern 
parts of our island; we are uot therefore displeased to see them 
embodied in so powerful aform. ‘The character of Dirk Hait- 
teraick is a faithful copy from nature, it is one of those moral 
monsters, which make us almost ashamed of our kind, Sull 
amidst the rufhan and murderous brutality of the smuggler, some 
few feelings of our common nature are thrown in with no less in- 
genuity than truth, to redeem even such a monster from total 
dzmoniacal depravity. ‘The remainder of the personages are very 
little above the cast of a common lively novel : Mr. Glossin 1s a 
villain, but a villain of a very common order: Mr. Bertram is no 
better than the average of lovers generally are; and the hero him- 
self, Guy Mannering, is a hero of a ves y dwarfish stature. ‘The 
Edinburgh lawyer is perhaps the most original portrait ; nor are 
the saturnalia of the Saturday evening described without bu- 
mour. ‘The Dominic is overdrawn and inconsistent; while the 
young ladies present nothing above par. 

We are sorry to promise the reader so meagre a repast in many 
particulars, we can however assure him, that in others the en 
tertainmeut will be rich. ‘There are parts of this novel which 
none but one endowed with the sublimity of genius could have 
dictated; there are others, which any ordinary character-couler 
night 
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might as easily have stitched together. ‘There are sparks both 
of pathos and of humour even in the dullest parts, which could 
be elicited from none but the author of Waverley: if, indeed, we 
bave spoken im a manner derogatory to this his latter effort, our 
censure arises only from its comparison with the former. Had 
Guy Manuering made its appearance first, we should have 
hailed it as the offspring of an original mind ; as it has, however, 
succeeded one of the most perfect performances in that peculiar 
department of literature which we have ever witnessed, we cannot 
but consider it as an abortion ; but it 1s an abortion of genius, 
which, in our mind, is still superior to the more regular produc- 
tions of tame and matared stupidity. 

We cannot however conclude this article, without remarking 
the absurd influence which our author unquestionably attributes 
to the calculations of judicial astrology. No power of chance 
alone could have fulfilled the joiut predictions both of Gay Man- 
nering and Meg Merrilies; we cannot suppose that the author 
can be endowed with sufficient folly to believe in the influence 
of planetary conjunctions himself, nor to have so miserable an 
idea of the understanding of his readers, as to suppose them ca- 
pable of a similar belief. We must also remember that the time 
of this novel is not in the dark ages, but scarcely forty years 
since, no aid therefore can be derived from the general tendency 
of popular superstition : what the clue may be to this apparent 
absurdity we cannot imagine ; whether the author be in jest or 
earnest we do not know, and we are willing in this dilemma to 
suppose that he does not know himself. 





Art. V. Recreations. in Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. By Charles Hutton, LL.D. IRS. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 8vo. 4 Vols. Plates. Sl. 3s. Longman. 1814. 


THERE are few persons whose credit stands higher as a teacher 
of the practical part of Mathematical science than Dr. Hutton; 
it is with pleasure therefore that we shall preseut our readers 
with the account of four volumes which promise se much fair 
and rational entertainment. Although we disapprove stronglyof 
introducing the study of science under the garb of amusement, as 
a method which has a constant tendency to enervate the powers 
of the mind; yet we see no reason why those studies which in 
theory have been pursued with all that severity of application 
which is so essential to the attainincut of success, should not af- 
terwards be reduced into entertaining problems, aud practical 
recreation. We need not mform our readers that there is no 


study, in the whole round of sciences, which requires such in- 
tense 
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tense and undivided application of the intellect, as mathematical 
research; the abstract theory must be severely pursued, and 
steadily mastered, before the slightest illustration from practice 
can be allowed to relieve the labours of the rugged way, or to 
withdraw the mind from that calm and undisturbed attention 
which is the only guide to perfect demonstration and truth, 
After however the theory has been thus pursued, we conceive 
that no instructor will disdain te place in the hands of his pupils 
such books as will interest their fancy and their, pleasure in the 
same cause, m which their labour and attention have previously 
been so powerfully exercised. ‘There are very few lads who 
have a genius so thoroughly mathematical, as to love the study 
purely for the study's sake ; would we therefore command the 
attention of the majority of our pupils, we must reward them 
for their dull and wearisome application, by a seasonable intro. 
duction of those amusements, which at once engage the imagi- 
nation, and evince the utility and importance of their more rigid 
studies. 

Nor in a moral point of view do we consider these volumes 
as less impastant. A very small proportion of our young stu. 
dents, particularly in military, naval, or commercial academies, 
can reasonably be expected to employ the time which is not de. 
dicated to the lecture room, in private application. No one ac- 
quainted with human nature at that age, can be ignorant of the 
numerous temptations aud dangers which environ the youth ia 
those hours, which under every system of education can be em- 
ployed only at his own discretion. Whatever therefore will 
withdraw his mind from sensual temptation, and employ it in 
innocent and active pursuits, is a most important subsidiary m 
the cause of moral education. There is nothing perhaps that 
will more surely attain this desirable end, than the pursuits of 
experimental philosophy: in every stage of it there is some 
practical amusement to engage the imagmation, and to interest 
the attention ; and the mind is thus powerfully fixed upon its ob- 
ject, without the appearance even of labour or constraint. Failure 
but increases its ardour in pursuit, while success presents a still 
increasing variety of entertaimment. Most bappy therefore will 
it be for the morals of - school or academy, when experiments 
in natural philosophy shall form a leading part in the amusements 
of the youth. 

We know of no work more adapted to the accomplishment 
of this desirable end, than the volumes now before us; they 
embrace all the various departments of science, and present us 
with curious and amusing experiments in each. The first pub- 
lication of this nature that appeared, was edited by M. Oyanam, 
which, though capable of correction and enlargement, was exe- 
cuted with mach ability, and met with its proportionate success. 
A second work of the same nature was published by M. ae 
tucla, 
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tucla, at Paris, about the year 1750, who, though he dedicated 
his life to works of much greater magnitude and im . 
did not disdain to correct, enlarge, and improve M. Oyenam’s 
Mathematical Recreations. The book indeed under his 

hand assumed a new appearance, and may fairly be cnsiaaell 
from the many alterations and additions he made in it, to be his 
own. This may be esteemed as the basis of Dr. Hutton’s pubs 
lication, who has in some measure performed the same duty to 
M. Montucla, that he performed to M. Oyonam. 

The first volume contains a very amusing account of the va- 
rious systems and kinds of Arithmetic, of the short method of 
performing multiplication, and division, by Napier’s rods, &c, 
of palpable arithmetic, properties of numbers, Xc. All the 
experiments which can be made with combinations, permutations, 
Kc. are given ; with various amusing and useful cases, chances, 
annuities, Sc. Kc, with tables of the probable extent of human 
life ; at the conclusion of the volume, the subject of geometry is 
entered upon in the same manner, to which many useful 
of weights and measures, both ancient and modern, are subjomed. 

With the second volume commences the more strictly expertmen- 
tal part of the work. The theories of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and optics, are reduced into practice, and a multiplicity of prob- 
lems are proposed, which cannot fail to attract the attention and 
employ the time of the young reader. With these are mingled 
descriptions of the most extraordinary works of art, of cele- 
brated clocks, of balloons, of telegraphs, of the steam engine, 
Xc ; as the description of the latter nay prove entertaining to 
our readers, we shall extract it at large. 


“ The first part of this machine is a large boiler, to the cover of 
which is adapted a hollow cylinder, 2, 3, or 4 feet in diameter. 
A communication is formed between the boiler and the cylinder 
by an aperture, capable of being opened or shut. Into this cy- 
linder is fitted a piston, the rod of which is made fast to the ex- 
tremity of one of the arms of a working beam, having at the 
extremity of its other arm, the weight to be raised, which is gene- 
rally the piston of a sucking pump, adapted to raise water from a 
great depth. The whole must be combined in such a manner, that 
when the air or steam has free access into the cylinder, which com- 
municates with the boiler, the weight alone of the apparatus affixed 
to the opposite arm shal] be capable of raising that piston. 

“ Let us now suppose the boiler filled with water to a certam 
height, and that it is brought to a state of complete ebullition, 

a large fire kindled below the boiler. As a part of this water wi 

continually rise in steam, when the communication between the 
boiler autl the cylinder is opened, this vapour, which is elastic, will 
intreduce itself into it, and raise the piston; as its force is equiva- 
lent to that of air. Let us suppose also that the piston, when it 
attains te a certain height, by means of some mechanism, which 
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may be easily conceived, moves a certain part of the machine, 
which intercepts the communication between the boiler and the 
cylinder; and in the last place, that by the same cause a jet of 
cold water is thrown beneath the bottom of the piston in the ey- 
linder, so as to fall down through the vapour in the form of rain, 
At that moment the steam will be condensed into water; a vacuum 
will be formed in the cylinder, and consequently the piston will be 
then charged with the weight of the atmosphere above it, or a 
weight equivalent to a column of water of the same base and $2 
feet in height. If the piston, for example, be 52 inches in dia- 
meter, as is the case in the steam-engines of Montrelais, near 
Ingrande, this weight will be equal to 994, 50 pounds: the piston 
will consequently be obliged to descend with a force equal to nearly 
$0000 pounds, and the other arm of the working beam, if it be of 
the same length, will act with an equal force to overcome the re- 
sistance opposed to it. When the piston has made this first stroke, 
the communication between the boiler and the cylinder is restored; 
the steam of the boiling water again enters it, and the equilibrium 
between the air ef the atmosphere and the inside of the cylinder 
being re-established, the weight of the apparatus affixed to the other 
end of the working beam descends, and raises the piston; the 
saine play as before is renewed ; the piston ayain falls, and the ma- 
chine continues to produce its eflect.””. Vol. Il. p. 101. 


The account of the improvements made in this gigantic ma- 
chine by Mr. Watt of Glasgow, ave thus described ; 


“ The ingenious Mr. James Watt of Glasgow, perceiving the 
great loss of steam which was sustained in its use, in Newcomen’s 
engine, about 1768, made a variety of experiments on this Pea 
and in 1770 obtained a patent for a new mode of applying it; 
which the cylinder was made close both at bottom and top, and ee 
rod which connected the piston with the lever, was made to work 
through a collar of hemp and tallow, so as to be perfectly air tight. 
The atmosphere being thus excluded from the cylinder, both the 
- vacuum is made by the steam, and the piston is moved by it. Also 
the steam is not condensed by throwing cold water into the cylin- 
der, but it is taken out by an air pump, and condensed in a sepa- 
rate vessel ; and, in order to keep the cylinder as hot as possible, it 
is surrounded with steam, and covered with non-conducting sub- 
stances. By this construction, the engine has been made to per- 
form at least double the effect, with the same quantity of fuel, as 
the best engines on Newcomen’s construction. Mr. Watt obtained 
an extension of his patent right in the year 1775, by an act of 
parliament, for 25 years, and was joined by the ingenious Mr. 
Belton of Soho, near Birmingham ; since which, the same prin- 
ciple has still been followed ; but the working parts have undergone 
various modifications, by the joint abilities of these able mechani- 
cians. ‘The principle which was applied to the working of 
piston, only one way, that is, by pushing it downwards, as the at- 
mosphere 
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motphere did in Newcomen's engine, has aleo been applied to the 
forcing it up; by which means, engines, where cylinders are of a 

iven diameter, are now made to perform double the effect. This 

as not only saved great expence in the original construction of the 
engines, but has enabled them to be applied in cases where immense 
power has been wanted, and which could not have been performed 
at all by them on Newcomen’s construction. By the same mode 
of applying the steam, it can now not only be used of the strength 
of the atmosphere, but as much stronger as necessity or conveni- 
ence may require; which is a still farther consolidation of the 
power. The celerity also with which the condensation of the 
steam, and the discharging of the condensed steam and water, are 
performed, enables them to work quicker, and so to be applied to 
all kinds of mill work, which are used in the numerous manufac- 
tories of this country. Corn is ground by them, cotton spun, silk 
twisted, the immense machinery used in the new manufactories are 
worked, and including every kind of mill work to which water can 
be applied. They are also used in the various branches of the civil 
engineer. Thus the water is taken from the foundations of Locks, 
Bridges, Docks, &c. The piles are driven for the foundations, as 
the mortar manufactured for the building of the walls ; earth taken 
from their canals; and docks and works have been of late per- 
formed by their means, which could not have been executed with- 
eut them.” Vol. II. p. 107. 


One of the most entertaining parts of this volume is that 
which is dedicated to the various optical problems, and experi- 
ment, which are given at considerable length. From these the 
reader may acquaint himself with the prnciple of the phan- 
tasmagoria and other exhibiuons, which have m their day so 
much interested the public. At the conclusion of the volume, 
a very amusing account is given of all the vanous echoes and 
their most remarkable phanomima. We can speak also m terms 
of approbation of Dr. Hutton’s acousties, and of bis account 
of the Grecian music ; the latter part however of this section 
is rather too dry to be studied by any one but a professed 
musician. 

The third volume present us with all the elementary problems 
m astronomy, geography, dialling. A very interesting chapter 
upon navigation occurs in this work, which will prove fall of 
practical mformation even to the most ignorant of the first 
principles of the art. ‘Io this succeeds a very clear and useful ac- 
count of the mode of constructing arches and bridges ; and at the 
conclusion of the volume, the reader is presented with all the 
various methods of making rockets and other fire-works, and 1s 
made acquainted with the principles upon which they are con- 
structed. As many of our readers must be unacquamted with 


the cause of that rapid ascent of rockets which they have so 
often 
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often with astonishment witnessed, it will be interesting tg 
them to know the principles by which their flight is directed. 


** As this cause is nearly the same as that which produces recoil 
in fire-arms, it is necessary we should first explain the latter. 

“ When the powder is suddenly inflamed in the chamber, or atthe 
bottom of the barrel, it necessarily exercises an action two ways 
at the same time ; that is to say, against the breech of the piece, 
and against the bullet or wadding, which is placed above it. Be- 
sides this, it acts also against the sides of the chamber which it oc. 
cupies; and as they oppose a resistance almost insurmountable, 
the whole effort of the elastic fluid, produced by the inflammation, 
is exerted in the two directions above mentioned. But the resist- 
ance opposed by the bullet, being much less than that opposed b 
the muss of the barrel or cannon, the bullet is forced out wit 
great velocity. It is impossible, however, that the body of the 
piece itself should not experience a movement backwards ; for if 
&@ spring is suddenly let loose, between two moveable obstacles, it 
will impel them both, and communicate to them velocities in the 
inverse ratio of their masses: the piece therefore must acquire a 
velocity backwards nearly in the inverse ratio of its mass to that of 
the bullet. We make use of the term nearly, because there are 
various circumstances which give to this ratio certain modifications ; 
but it is always true that the on of the piece is driven backwards, 
and that if it weighs with its carriage, a thousand times more than 
the bullet, it acquires a velocity, which is a thousand times less, 
and which is soon annihilated by the friction of the wheels against 
the ground, &c. 

** The cause of the ascent of a rocket is nearly the same. At the 
moment when the powder begins to inflame, its expansion produces 
atorrent of elastic fluid, which acts in every direction; that is, 
against the air which opposes its escape from the cartridge, and 
against the upper part of the rocket; but the resistance of the air 
is more considerable than the weight of the rocket, on account of 
the extreme rapidity with which the elastic fluid issues through the 
neck of the rocket to throw itself downwards, and therefore the 
tocket ascends by the excess of the one of these forces over the 
other. 

“ This however would not be the case, unless the rocket were 

ierced to a certain depth. A sufficient quantity of elastic fluid 
would not be produced ; for the composition would inflame only ja 
circular coats of a diameter equal to that of the rocket; and ex- 
perience shows that this is not sufficient. Jtecourse then is had to 
the very ingenious idea of piercing the rocket with a conical hole, 
which makes the composition burn in conical strata, which have 
much greater surface, and therefore produce a much greater 
quantity of inflamed matter and fluid. This expedient was certainly 

net the work of a moment.” P. 359. 
la 
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in the fourth volume Dr. Hutton details all those expériménts 
which explain ang illustrate the properties of fluids, with a vari- 
ety of miscellaneous problems in natural philosophy, magnetism, 
electricity, and that most curious of all physical phenomena, 
the divining rod. There is a peculiar property, it would appear, 
residing in certain constitutions, which enables the possessor, 
upon taking a hazel, or some other twig, to discover a spring be- 
lew the surface of the earth. Upon the arrival of the person 
endowed with this faculty upon a spot where water is to be 
found, the twig will be found to twist itself in the hand. Upen 
a bridge, or in a boat, no effect is perceived ; the water must be 
under ground to produce the phenomenon. Dr. Hutton gives 
an account of a lady, who, in consequence of an article in a 
former edition of his translation of Montucla, sent a message 
to him, offering to shew an instance of this extraordinary faculty 
in her own person. This was a lady of rank, who, of course, 
did not choose that her name should be inserted in a publica- 
tion like the present. The following is the relation of the fact, 
to which Dr. Hutton was a witness :— 


* Accordingly, at the time appointed, the lady, with all her 
family, arrived at my house at Woolwich Common ; when, after 
preparing the rods, &c. they walked out to the grounds, accom- 
pavied by the individuals of my own family and some friends, 
when Lady —_——— showed the experiment several times, in 
different p holding the rods, &c. in the manner as described 
in her ladyship’s first letter above given. In the places where I 
had good reason to know that no water was to be found, the rod 
was alwavs quiescent ; but in the other places, where I knew there 
was water below the surface, the rods turned slowly and regularly, 
in the manner before described, till the twigs twisted themeelves 
off below her fingers, which were considerably indented by so 
forcibly holding the rods between them. All the company pre- 
sent stood close round the lady, with alll eyes intently fixed on 
her hands and the reds, to watch it any particular motion might 
be made by the fingers ; but in vain, nothing of the kind was per- 
ceived, and all the company could observe no cause or reason 
why the rods should move in the manner as they were seen to do, 
After the experiments were ended, every one of the 
company tried the rods in the same manner as they 
saw the lady had done, but without the Jesst motion 
from any of them. And in my family, among our- 
selves, we have since then several times tried if we 
could possibly cause the rod to turn, by means of 
any trick or twisting of the fingers, held in the mav- ; 
ner the lady did ; but in vain, we had no power to accomplish it 
The annexed figure represents the form and position of the red, 
shout 6 inches in length, cut off just below the joint, or jumction 
of the two twigs i 
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“I am sorry it is not permitted to publish the lady’s name, 
While this edition of the book was in the press, thinking the above 
particulars might form no improper supplement te what had been 
said by M. Montulca on this subject, I addressed a few lines to 
Lady , then in a distant part of the country, to enquire 
if her name might be mentioned in the account I meant to give; 
to which I received the following answer in the negative. 





* Dear Sir, Oct. 30, 1813. 

‘¢ Having been from home, I did not receive the 
favour of your letter till yesterday, therefore take the earliest op- 
portunity of replying to it. As I have ever had a horror of ap- 
pearing in print, I had rather not have my name given with the 
account you propose of the discovering of springs; therefore, as 
it will be anonymous, you will judge tor yourself how far you 
may wish to relate the circumstances with which I have acquainted 
you. They are known to so many, that 1 am of opinion they will 
obtam credit in a great degree, without a name being formally 
attached to them. I can only repeat, that every experiment I 
have made confirms the reality of the power, though I cannot 
account for it.”’ P. 229. 


To the testimony of such a man as Dr. Hutton, we can raise 
not the slightest objection; he could not in such a case be desir- 
ous of detveiving the world, and the evidence of his seuses could 
not have deceived himself. We believe, however, that there are 
persons in sufficient number, besides the lady who exhibited the 
phenomenon to Dr. Hutton, who possess this power to warrant 
our belief. It is a faculty, as we understand, that resides chiefly in 
families ; which would lead us to suppose that there is some- 
thing in the natural construction of the frame, which produces 
so extraordinary an effect, although the mode in which it ope- 
rates must remain unexplained. It mightbe with reasonsupposed, 
if we might hazard a conjecture, that it is some property ex- 
isting in the nervous system: we know the agitation in which 
certain persons are thrown when certain objects of natural an- 
tipathy are near their persons, such as apples, cats, spiders, &c. 
although it is ascertained that they were wholly unconscious 
from their outward senses of their presence. We therefore 
can see no reason why the presence of a spring below the 
earth should not agitate in a similar manner the nervous system 
of certain individuals, so as to twist a hazel twig in their hand, 
while they are in a similar manner unconscious of its nearness to 
their person. 

Of that part of the present volume which treats of chemistry, 
we canot speak in terms of equal approbation. It is clear that 
Dr. H. possesses but a very confined knowledge of the subject. 
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The ternis are often both confesed and inaccurately applied, nor 
js there any thing satisfactory throughout the whole, except a few 
common experiments, which cannot be suffictently enjoyed From 
ignorance of the principles upon which they are conducted. ‘This 
is the only part of the four volumes which we could wish to see 
reconsidered and recast. An experienced chymist would in the 
same number of pages furnish a general view of the chemical 
science, and propose an equal number of useful and entertaining 
experiments, subjoining to each a rational and satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

Many of Dr. Hutton’s remarks upon natural phenomena are 
exceedingly ingenious; as a specimen of these we shall present 
the reader with his reason for a fact, to the existence of which 
we can all bear testimony. 


“ What is the reason that the bottom of a vessel, which contains water 
in a high state of ebullition, is scarcely warm? 


“ Before we attempted to enquire into the cause of this pheno- 
menon, we thought it proper first to assure ourselves of the fact, 
for fear of exposing ourselves to ridicule, like those who explain in 
so ingenious a manner the phenomenon of the child in Silesia with 
the golden tooth ; a phenomenon however which was only a decep- 
tion, as well as that which occurred to the marquis of Vardes, ex- 
plained with so much sagacity by Regis, and which however was 
the trick ofa servant. And the case is the same with many others, 
which ought first to be confirmed, before we attempt to explain 
them. We brought water therefore to a strong state of ebullition, 
in an iron vessel, and having touched the bottom of it, while the 
water was boiling, we indeed found that it had but a very moderate 
heat; it did not begin to be burning hot, till the moment when the 
ebullition had almost ceased. 

‘In our opinion, this effect is produced in the following man- 
ner: we have already shown, that the ebullition is occasioned by 
the pellicle of water, which touches the bottom of the vessel, being 
continually converted into vapour. This conversion into vapour 
cannot take place, without the bottom always losing some of that 
heat, which it acquires by the centact of the coals or fire. But 
during the interval between the moment when the vessel is taken 
from the fire, and that when it is touched, as no new igneous fluid 
reaches it, though it still continues to bail, it is probable that the 
remainder of this fluid is absorbed by the ‘water which touches the 
‘bottom, and which is converted into vapour. 

“ Without giving this explanation as absolutely demonstrative, 
we are strongly inclined to think that such is the teal case; and 
what seems to give it more probability is, that while the bottom of 
the vessel, from which the boiling proceeds, is but litthe hot, the 
sides have the beat of boiling water; so that the finger would be 
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burnt, were it kept as long on them as it can be kept on the bot- 
tom. But no sooner has the boiling ceased, than the bottom itself 
receives part of the heat of the water, and the finger cannot they 
touch it, without being burnt. 

“ Remark.—The solution of the following little problem de- 
pends, in all probability, on a similar cause. 


“To melt lead in a piece of paper. 


“Wrap up a very smooth ball of lead in a piece of paper, taking 
care that there be no wrinkles in it, and that it be every where in 
contact with the ball; if it be held, in this state, over the flame of 
a taper, the lead will be melted without the paper being burnt, 
The lead, indeed, when once fused, will not fail in a short time to 
pierce the paper, andtorun through.” Vol. LV. P. 169. 


We can strongly recommend this publication to all masters 
and tutors of schools and academics as a most useful and enter- 
taming production, and admirably calculated both to inform the 
mind in the paths of science, and to preserve it from the conta- 
gion of idleness and corruption in those hours of leisure in which 
the student must be his own master. 

‘Lhe plates are explanatory and good, and ili have much effect 
in rendering the problems of experiments easy both to be under- 
stood and to be reduced into practice. ‘T he whole work indeed 
reflects much credit upon a man, who has already deserved so 
well of the scientific world. 





Art. VI. The Satires of Juvenal translated into English 
Verse. By C. Badham, M.D. 8vo. pp. 405. “14s. 
Longman. 1814. 


WE scarcely know by what fatality the Manes of Juvenal are 
doomed to undergo such perpetual dislocation and dismember- 
ment in the purgatory of translation. Most of the other cele- 
brated poets of antiquity, alter having been stretched twice or 
thrice upou the rack, or having first been “ done,” or rather 
squeezed tuto English by our ped: ntic forefathers, and afters 
wards freely paraphrased, or rather paralysed by their degenerate 
sons, are suffered to rest at peace im their’ own proper language 
and shelves. Juvenal alone appears to be selected as a subject 
for continual experiment, not only in poctry, but even m prose, 
im which latter form, thrice monsters are now to be met with in 
our British menagerie. 

It might have been supposed that if Holyday and Stapylton had 
been deemed unqualified for their task, that Dryden and his colé 
leagues would have answered every purpose for which ae 
cou 
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could have been adapted. Or if these were not sufficient, Mr. 
Gifford might be esteemed as fully competent to supply all that 
could be desired. Mr Hodgson, however, starts up a powerful 
rival to all that have gone betore him, aud now Dr. Badham ap- 

ars the-last of Banquo’s descendants. We say nothing of a 
a tribe of worthies, who, with their translations, have long 
since slept in peace; we are of opinion however that if Dr.. 
Badham could hold the glass in bis band, we should see a host of 
future translators, whom future days will bring to life. 

To account in some measure for this pruriency of translation, 
we shall not detract in the smallest degree from the merits of 
those who stand distinguished in this rank of literature; we shall 
account for it rather from the unattainable magnificence of the 
original. Dryden, Gifford, and Hodgson, have each done won- 
ders m their several works, much however still remains and ever 
will remain to be done. Each of these has justly thought that he 
has discovered some beauty which his predecessors have over- 
looked, that he has infused a spirit which they have suffered to 
evaporate. Each then in detached passages will exceed the 
other, yet much maystt remain for a more fortunate successor 
to accomplish, and thus translations may follow translations, dif- 
fering from each other, perhaps, not so much in the guantum 
as in the disposition of excellence. With respect also to the 
laws of translation, there appears to be no general agreement 
even upon this first point, the difference therefore of style and 
manner, which each may consider as most adapted to the ori- 
ginal, must of itself furnish an endless variety. 

There is one great advantage resulting from this competition, 
we mean the general attention paid gu this account to the great 
original. If the number of translations shall incline our rising 
youth more deeply to study the spirit, and more accurately to in- 
vestigate the language of Juvenal himself, we shall hail each new 
translation a8 an auspicious event in the annals of scholarship and 
morality. 

Of the many qualities requisite for a translator of Juvenal, Dr. 
Bedham appears to possess a ‘sufficient proportion ; he seems to 
be endowed with a stern and powerful mind, with a considerable 
share of sound scholarship, and occasionally with no mean 
poetical power. His principal deficiency may be traced ina cer- 
tain want’of sustainment peculiar to himslf. He seldom indced 
grows flat or insipid, but oftel rugged and barsh ; or to borrow 
a metaphor from the stable, he seldom flags, but often 
stumbles. - We should imagine that poetry was in some measure 
anew pursuit with our author, and that heis comparatively fresh 
in harness ; his faults are such as time and attention will ae 
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and his excellencies such as will encrease with each succeeding 


effort. 


The first satire is rendered with much spirit and general fidelity. 
We shall present the reader with the few last lines asa specimen 
of our translator’s powers, adding the vérsions both of Gifford 


and of Hodgson. 


“ Securus licet Eneam, Rutulumque feroeem 
Committas, nulli gravis est percussus Achilles, 
Aut multam quacsitus Hylas, urnamque secutus 
Ense velut stricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infrermuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacita sudant pecondia culpa. 
Inde ire, et lacrymie. Tecum prius ergo voluta 
Hee animo ante tubas; galeatum sero duelli 
Prenitet, an epee quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 


* Steer wisely then from this too daring course, 
And match the ‘Trojan’s and Rutilian’s. force ; 
Achilles’ wound excites no friendly rage, 
None weep for Hyk 18 In our distant age. 
But wh ren Lux culls hurls indignant down 
His dreac A l thunders on a guilty town, 

Each blushing villain feels the shock within, 
And s! huddring sweats betray the conscious sin— 
Atm tears of anguish speak the just award, 

But deadly hate pursues the virtuous bard. 
Weich w ell your strength, ere yet the trumpets sound, » 
And arm’d you enter on the listed ground. 

JUVENAL, 

Since then I’m doom’d to check my vengefal gall, 
And fear to lash the living criminal, 
I'll point my sative at the noxious clay, 
Beneath the Latin and Flaminian way.’”? Hodgsone 


Mr. Gifford is rather closer than Mr. Hodgson. 


‘ Bring, if you will, /Eneas on the stage, 
Once more the fierce Rutilian to engage ; 
Make stern Achilles bleed in epic strain, 
And ¢ Hylas! Hylas!’ fill the Shore in vain. 
Harmless, nay pleasant, shall your Verse be found, 
Yow bare no ulcer, and you probe no weund. 
But when Lucilius, fired with virtuous rage, 
Nerves his bold arta to scourge an impious age, 
The conscious villain shudders at his sin, 
And burning blashcs speak the pangs within ; 
Cold drops of sweat from: every member roll, 
And growing terrors harrow up his soul, 
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Then tears of shame, and dire revenge succeed= » 
Say. ; have you ponder’d weil th’ adventurous deed ? 
Now—ere the trumpet sound—your strength debate ; 
The seldier once engaged repents too late. | 
«« J. Yet I must write; and since these iron times, 
From living knaves preclude my angry rhymes, 
I point my pen against the guilty dead, a 
And pour its gall on each obnoxious head.” Gifford. 


Dr. Badham is closer still than either of his predecessors, and 
by his accuracy has rather preserved than diminished the spint of 


the original. 


** bid the Muse to themes more harmless turn, 
And tell the tale of Hylas and his urn ; 
Aneas, Turnus—none their quarrel harms, 
None shall vow vengeance where none feel alarms. 
But when Lucilius with intrepid hand, 
Bares the bright terrors of his gleaming brand; 
How the warm current mantles in the cheek, 
And sins reveal’d in burning blushes speak! 
The bosom heaves with agony supprest, 
And chilling damps bedew the laboring breast ; 
‘Then comes the burst of rage !—O friend, beware, 
Before you sound the trumpet for the war ; 
The va deat on, thou canst no more decline, | 
Now, be the perils of the combat thine! 

“ Be then their patience tried, whose bones decay 
Beneath the Latin and Flaminian way.” P. 26. 


We must, Lewever, remark that “ be then their patience 
tried,” is not a sufficiently accurate version of ‘* quid concedatur,” 


although we prefer a couplet rather than four lines to convey the 
sense of the origimal, 


‘The third satire is a spirited performance, from the latter part 
of this also we shall extract a passage, in which in our opituion 
Dr. Badham fully equals either of his modern predecessors in 
accuracy and power. 


‘* Ebrius ac petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, &e.” - 


“ The fiery youth, whom yet no murders stain, 
Frets, like Pelides for Patroclus slain: 
‘Turns on his face, utters the restless moan, 
Sleepless and sad until the deed be done: 
There are whom brawis compose !—but he in truth, 
Flush’d as he is with wine, the generous youth 
Marks the long train, and glittering robes afar, 
Ang saves his courage, for an humbler war, 
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He shuns the brazen lamp, the torches bright ; 

Me, whom the moon conducts, or glimmering light 

Of which my hands eeconomise the thread, 

He marks tor vengeance, unalloy’d with dread: 

And thus begins the fray—(to call {t so, 

Where he inflicts, and I receive the blow.) 

Full in my way ‘ stand, fellow, stand, he bawls, 

(‘Tis prompt obedience, when a madman calls, 

And he too stronger!) ¢ come, sir, quickly tell 

* Whose beans and vinegar within thee swell ? 

‘ Say with what cobler didst thou slice the leek, 

* And eat the boil’d sheep's head ?- nay, sirrah, speak. 
‘So! silent?—There! take that !—and that'—and now 
* Perchance the mighty secret thoul’t avow, 

* What porch shall house thee for the night? in sooth, 
* Good fellow, thou hadst better tell the truth,’— 

Or face the storm, or seek inglorious flight, 

In awhole skin look not to sleep to night, — 

‘To morrow, when he hears your rival's tale, 

Perhaps the practor may accept your bail! 

Behold a poor man’s rights! insulted, bruis’d, 

Then of the insults he endur’d, accus’d. 

He must implore, that, with what teeth remain, 

For once, they'll let him seek his home again!’ P. 77. 





The sixth satire is rendered with much delicacy, but withouf 
departing from the spirit of the origmal. Mr. Hodgson makes 
too large sacrifices to decency, while Mr. Gitford perhaps speaks 
out too much inthe language of Juvenal ; Dr. Badham steers a 
middle course, and sometimes with much success. 

There is not perhaps a more difficult task in the whole range 
of translation, than to give the reader a sufficient notion both 
of the vices themselves, and of the spirit with which they are 
lashed, without oflending the chaste ear, by too faithful a trans- 
fusion of the gross aud disgusting terms in which the attack is 
earned on. Such however is the task which any one who pre- 
tends to give a version ut the sixth satire undertakes 5 “ galeatum 
sero duelli panitet.” Wr. Badham has not shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility attached to such an undertaking ; nor will he have ! 
any reason to repeit of his boldness. 

In the seventh and eighth satires our author is by no means 
unsuccessful; excepting a few errors, they present a very fait 
trauscript of the original. Jn the tenth, by which the generality 
of his readers will judge of the merits of the whole, he labours 
with various degrees of success. Iv the opening he is clearly 
surpassed by Hodgson, and perhaps by Gifford ;' iu many parts 





















ludeed he falls short of both his rivals; but in the close he comes 
eff victorious from the contest. We shall present the version of 
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all the three; that our readers may be enabled to appreciate the 
justice of our decision. ‘The lines of the poet himself are too 
evmimuon to warrant our transcription. 


“* Nil ergo optabunt homines, &c.”’ 


* Say then, must man, depriv’d all power of choice, 
Ne’er raise to Heaven the. supplicating voice? 
Not so; but to the gods his fortune trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good, tor fancied bliss bestow ; 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 
By blind desire, by headlong passion driven, 
For wife, and heirs we daily weary Heaven ; 
Yet still ’tis Heaven’s_prerogative to know, 
If heirs, or wife, will bring us weal or woe. 
** But, that thou may’st (for still "tis good to prove 
Thy humble hope) ask something from above ; 
Thy pious offerings to the temples bear, 
And, while the altars blaze, be this thy prayer. 
“ QO rou, who see’st the wants of human kind, 
Grant me all health of body, health of mind ; 
A soul prepar’d to meet the frowns of fate, 
And look undaunted on a future state ; 
That reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 
Existence nobly, with its weight of care; 
‘That anger and desire alike restrains, 
And counts Alcides’ toils and cruel pains, 
Superior to the feasts, the wanton sport, 
And morbid softness of the Assyrian court. 
** Tris, though to give thyself may’st well suffice :— 
The only path to peace through virtue lies. 
© Fortune, Fortune! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but prudence ours : 
sut man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears!” Gifford. 


We now proceed to Mr. Hodgson, whe is by no means infe- 
rior to his predecessor, 


«¢ Shall man then nothing ask ???—This rule receiye— 
The choice of blessings to the Giver leave : 
He grants us happiness, and not our will; 
E’en when we hate ourselves, he loves us still. 
By a blind impulse violently driv’n, 
We claim a wife, a family, from Heav’n ; 
But Heav’n best knows how vile our wife may be, 
Jiow shameless our ungrateful family. 


Yet 
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** Yet to that Goud on whom our hopes depend, 
While with dee Pp awe, with righteous zeal we bend, 
Be this our pray’r—* Oh let thy creatures find 
‘ A healthful body, and a healthful mind ; 

* W th a brave soul that, yielding up its breath, 
‘ Mid nature’s kindest presents places death ; 

¢ That, soaring far o’er all terrestrial cares, 

* Smilés on (he load of life it briefly be: ars; 

‘ That temp’ring each rebellious passion’s fire, 
‘ Too firm for fear, too holy fer desire, 

Prefers Herculean toils to lazy sports, 

And lields of danger to voluptuous courts.’ 

“ This thou canst give thyself, and only this 
Can lead thy footsteps to the path of bliss. 

Be Virtue then, be Prudenge still thy guide, 
And ev’ry pow'r shall arm upon thy side; 

But thy weak vows in Fortune's s temple rise, 
And Folly wafts their incense to the skies.’ P. 205. 
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consider as in many points of view, supenor to either of thosg 
who have gone betore him. 
























“ What then, does life supply no object, none; 

Is there No good to ask, No ill to shun? 

Nay, but pty thou permit the Gods to choose, 

What it ismeet to grant, and what refuse, 
Giving whate’er is good, they oft deny 

What only seems so, to our erring eye ; 

Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 

‘To them who mark how passion wins his ear; 

A wife, an home, and sweet domestic peace, 

These boons fe seeks with pray’rs that never cease ; ; 
They, to whose altars and whose shrines he runs, 
Discern the future wife, the future sons ! 

Yet, that thou may’st not want a ready prayer, 

W he n the slain victin tells thy pious care, 

Ask, that to health of body may be join‘d, 

That equal blessing, SANITY OF MIND: 

*Gainst which life’s various cares in vain conspire, 
And strange alike to anger and desire ; 

Which views the close of life, from terrors free, 
Asa kind boon, Nature! bestow'd by thee: 
Which would the soft Assyrian’s down resign, 

All his voluptuous nights, and all his wine, 
kor brave and noble darings ! Mortal, learn, 
The boon of bliss thyself alone can’st earn ; 
To tranquil life one only path invites, 
Where Virtue leads her pigrim and requites ; 
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No more 2 Goddess, were thy votaries wise, 

Whose fond delusion lifts thee to the skies, 

Thy place in Heaven, O Fortune! we bestow, 

Divine we call thee; andwe MAKE THEE so!”’ P, 293, 


In the thirteenth satire are to be found many spirited and excel- 
dent lines ; the followig perhaps may be considered as the best, 
nor indeed would they disgrace eveu Dryden himself in his best 
mood. 

** Quondam hoc indigene vivebant more, &c.” 


«“ These dreams might suit the lives our rustics led 
Ere Saturn doff’d the diadem and fled; 
A little virgin yet when Jung ran, 
And Jove himself a private gentleman ; 
When public dinners were in heaven unknown, 
And Gods and Goddesses still din’d alone: 
When yet no goblet sparkled in the hand 
Of the fair youth that came from [ium’s strand, 
+ Or her’s, of Hercules the buxom dame: 
: With hands unwash’d ere limping Vulcan came, 
¥rom all the smoke and soot of Lipari, 
And soak’d the nectar till the cup was dry. 
© golden times when Gods were scarce and few, 
Not such a motley crowd as now we view! 
The skies a small establishment possest, 
And with a lighter load was Atlas prest. 
Obey’d no Monarch then the sad profound, 
By his Sicilian bride no Pluto frown’d : 
Wheels, furies, vultures, rocks, unheard-of things, 
And the gay ghosts were strangers yet to kings! P. 336, 


~~. 


From the extracts we have already given, the reader will be 
enabled to form a sufficient judgment of the merits of the work. 
Dr. Badham appears to most advantage in those passages in 
which the keen and caustic indignation of the original demands 
4 proportionate pungency and power in the translator. ‘The 
gingle couplegs are at times inimitable—such as 


** Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.”’ 


“Death, death alone makes thoughtless man confess 
The humbling secret of his littleness,’” 


The exquisite description of old age in the tenth satire, is 
rendered with the utmost fidelity and beauty—this specimen of 
pur translator’s talents 1s too creditable to be omitted. 


“In youth a sweet diversity we find, 
And various loveliness with force combin’d ; 


But 
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But age is all alike; the limbs deny 
To bear their load, the accent seems to die 
Upon the faltering ‘tongue—the scalp is bare, 
And the moist nose of infancy is there! 
His bread the wretch must break with boneless gum, 
z= grievous to his dearest friends become 
Phat Cossus,—with the will before his eyes— 
Might with disgust be taken by surprise el 
That torpid palate « “an no longer taste 
Or food or wine,—the banquet” S joys are past 


Love’s tender rites in deep oblivion lie, ? 

Or nature, urg’d in vain, makes no reply, 

And all is cold and sad sterility ! 5 
Another organ fails-—now sing who may 

Or strike the chord, he hears no more the k ry.” P. 281. 


That there occurs too often an awkward and an inharmonious 
couplet we camot in justice deny, nor that the meaning of the 
poet is sometimes oddly enough mistaken; but these mistakes, 
even when raked together with all the malignity of rivalry are at 
last but few ; and whe nm compared with the beauties with which 
the work abounds, will scarcely be worthy of consideration. 

Dr. Badhgm has been publicly accused, and most unfairly we 
conceive, of plagiarism from a living translator. Now all’ the 
iustances which the keenness of contemporary criticism could 
collect together amount to no more than this—that out of some 
thousands, a few couplets are to be found with the same rhymes, 
and about some dozen lines with the same, and those sufficiently 
common, expressions. Now this cannot, even uccording to the 
severest judgment, be construed into plagiarism. ‘The public 

‘wall judge from the comparative extracts we have given how far 
the complaint is just. We could wish that the charge had never 
heen made. 

We are not translators of Juvenal; we can therefore appre- 
cjate his merits with fidelity, and his faults with candour. — If his 
translation be not equal as a whole to Mr. Gifford’s in elegant 
sustainment, or to Mr. Hodgson’s in dign-fied harmony, yet in 
parts it surpasses either, and in those very features which so 
strongly mark the orginal, in the keenness of conception, in 
language of caustic and powerful indignation. Brevity and 

closeness has been the aim of Dr. Badham throughout ; im many 
ijstances he has most happily embodied the spirit of his author 
jn a corresponding number of lines in the trauslation ; in some 
his desire of conciseness has led him into ruggedness of rhyme 
and apparent error of expression. 

With all its faults however, and they have been sufficiently 
magnitied in ather places, this translation has strong claims to 
wotice and approbation, We could with satisfaction entrust it 
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in the hands of a youth who is entering upon the study of 
Juvenal, as a book which in many cases would approxitnate to 
his mind the meaning and spirit of his author, and place them 
in a stronger point of view, than what might be deemed a more 
finished aud faultless translation. 

The notes will be found useful in general to the student ; and 
will occasionally present the scholar with ‘much cunous and 
interesting information. Dr. Badham has read much out of 
the common course, and has read with effect. We trust that he 
will proceed in his literary pursuits ; and could we veuture to 
present him with a pradential admonition, we should advise him, 
in his next effort, to enter upon some transiation, where he will 
not interfere with any living rival. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. VII. Four Discourses on the Collects for the four Sun- 
days in Advent. By the Rev. Sir A. Gordon, Bart. pp. 76. 
2s.6d. Stockdale. 1814. 


These are four pious and rational discourses upon that most 
awful event, to which our holy Church in the season of Adveut 
directs our attention. ‘The various points which present them- 
selves to the consideration of the preacher, are discussed with 
sobriety and good sense. “The doctrine of a general and 
eternal judgment is insisted upon with fervency, and defended 
with effect. The tollowing passage near the conclusion of the 
last sermon appears to be written in the truest views of Christiana 
Theology. 


“It further concerns us to consider, that the measures of the 
sentence to be then pronounced, will be according to the nature 
and quality of the actions themselves.~The wicked shall go into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal : so that 
the rewards and punishments of the next life, shall bear a pro- 
portion to the good or evil done in this. Nothing can be more 
clear than what the scriptures express on this matter, as to the 
degrees of men’s good or bad actions, as well as the nature and 
qualities of them. ‘ For to whomsoever much is given, of him, 
“ shall much be required.—He that soweth sparingly shall reap spar- 
“ingly; and he that soweth bountifully shall reap bountifully?’— 
And nothing can be more positive than what our Blessed Lord 
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most, plainly teaches in the parable of the Talents, that men are 
rewarded according to the improvements which they make; he 
that had gained fen talents was made ruler over ten cities; and he 
that had gained five talents over five cities. And He further tells 
us,—that, in the day of judgment, the condition of Tyre and Sidon, 
wicked nations which had not received the blessings of the gospel, 
shall be more tolerable than that of impenitent sinners, under the 
Gospel,—which is perfectly agreeable to the justice of God's pro- 
vidence, and the reason of the thing, since nothing can afford a 
greatcr encouragement to piety, chen the consideration that the 
least service shall not lose its reward; for the defter any man be- 
comes, the more qualified he will be for the enjoy ment of heaven ; 
and on the contrary, the more hardened he is in wickedness, the 
more sensible he will be of torment, and treasuring up greater 
measures of wri ith against the day of wrath. 

li prop tion to the ma; gnitude of this subject, it concerns us to 
aftend to the pretixed time of our Saviour’s coming to judgment. 
This is a secret reserved a God to HiMsELF.—“* Of that day and 
hour knoweth tO MAN, RO not the angels that are in heaven, neither 
the Son, bea the Father”’ Now here we are to observe, Christ is 
speaking of himself, as in his Auman nature, and as to his human 
unde rstanding -, in which He does not profess to know all things ; 
though, doubt less, now in his glorified state, and as possessing the 
nature ef which, He partakes with the Father, He does know all 
things.—We all know enough of it, to acknowledge the wisdom of 
preparing tor it; because the time of our death will determine the 
trial we are now undergoing for it: and our condition after our re- 

moval trom the bedy, may, in some degree, be compared to that 
of a suspected criminal, confined in prison till the day of trial: 
guilty, of which his own conscience will not fail to upbraid him, he 
will live in dreadful expectation. of being condemned and execu- 
ted :—if innocent, his mind will continue tranquil, under the joyful 
prospect of being pronounced clear of the crime laid to his charge, 
and the pleasure of being acquitted by a just and impartial judge, 
in the presence of all w ho might have entertained apprehensions of 
his being guilty,—and to the confusion of his enemies and accusers. 
In the mean time, it behoves us to watch, lest we should be sur- 
prised by the awful ca//, since we are told that the day of the L ord 
shall come as a thief in, the night —suddenly and without warning ; 
and the manner and circumstances of it, are also revealed in such 
terrifying language, that the hearts of all men must quake with 
fear, that are not supported by the power of Divine Grace.” P.72 

‘Lhe whole of these sermons may be read by the Christian 
wih much advantage and effect. 


Arv. VILL Reflections on the Education of the Poar, submiited 
particularly to the Consideration of the Landholders and 
principal Manufacturers. 8vo. S2pp. s. Lloyd. 1815, 


"Phe great cause which, under the blessing of Providence, our 
NATIONAL Sociery have so successfully taken in hand, re- 
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quires no less animation and zeal in perpetuating than in come 
mencing its operations. Qn this account we notice with satis- 
faction those publications which appear from time to time, and 
int the attention of the couutry to those parts of the system, 
which a partial view of dhis vast machine may not have yet dis. 
covered, or carelessness may have sullered to pass into neglect, 
The pamphlet before us is a very able exposition ot the 
general principles, both Christian and moral, upon which we 
eed to the holy labour of educating our poor m the paths 
of religion and virtue, and in the discipline and communion of 
our Established Church. ‘The part, however, to which we 
would particular draw the attention of the reader, is to the fol- 
lowing extract, which will furnish a most useful hint respecting 
the application of Dr. Bell’s system to schools in great matin 
facturing towns. 


* In effecting this great object, the chief difficulty with which 


' they will have to struggle, is not the establishment of Schools upon 


the vast scale, and to the full number required; for, if the indigent 
pupils are numerous, so also are their opulent employers: and the. 
very largest Schools, constituted upon the new co le, are cen- 
ducted at an expense comparatively small. e chief obstacle 
will be the cupidity of the parents, who will grudge to be deprived 
of the earnings of their children, however scanty. 

“ It might then be worth the consideration of the head manit- 
facturers, whether it would not be adviseable to continue the same 
wages to them; and, at the same time, allow them perhaps two 
bours a-day to be taken from their work, and spent in redeiving 
education. Short though the time be, yet from the rapid progress 
which children at such schools universally make, it would be ina 
great degree sufficient. By due arrangements throughout the 
different manufactories, a fresh set of scholars might succeed each 
other at the same School, every two hours; thus rendering a much 
smaller number of schools and schoolmasters necessary, than would 
otherwise be wanted; and, if the principal manufacturets not onl 
permitted, but encouraged and insisted on this plan being adopted, 
instruction would soon become so genéral, that it would be ac-. 
counted a disgrace not to be educated: and they would then begin 
to reap the fruits which, as has alréady been shewn, are sute to 
follow at the last. Their workmen would gradually recover some 
idea of what they have now generally lost, (and a grievous loss it 
is) value for character. They would be, in some meacure, 
brought back to the influence of knowledge, and restored to the 
guidance ef reason and principle. arly driven by inevitable cir- 
cumstances from the parental roof, and cast abroad upon “ a world, 
that lieth in wickedness,” they weuld not go unaccompanied by 
that heavenly Guide, whose warning voice would reprove their, 
errors, and whose pure precepts could alone preserve them from, 
the tuint of corruption. 3 i : 

“¢ They 
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“ They would moreover acquire (what in the end must be of 
essential advantage to their employer) that health and strength 
which, when destroyed in youth, cannot be recovered in their 
maturer years,—if, indeed, they ever reach maturity. For many 
of them early sink under the effects of confinement, amidst foul 
air or unwholesome vapours, and under a length of application 
unsuited to their tender age.—Thus is all the experience which 
they have acquired lost to the manufacturer as well as to their 
country, before they have replaced to it the expense of their 
early subsistence. But, were their daily toil relieved by that rest 
of body and exertion of mind which School would supply, the 
mischief would be in a great measure prevented. Instead of meet- 
ing every where among them those pale, emaciated and sickly 
forms, we should find a race of active, robust and healthy trades- 
men ;—capable of much more effectually serving their employer 
in health, and less likely to burden him and the parish for support, 
under frequent illness or confirmed disease. 

“ What is now therefore recommended to the principal Manu- 
facturers, appears to be a duty which they owe to the workmen by 
whom they are enriched, to the country by which they are pro 
tected, to their own best interests well understood.” P. 45. 


We trust that this good advice will not be lost, but that some 
method may speedily be devised of a Christian education to, 
those who are employed inthe drudgery of our great mauuiac- 
tures; and that, by some happy arrangement, sufficient time may 
be allowed to teach the children the first principles of our holy 
Religion, without any diminution of their earnings. » It would 
be well if those who stand at the head of these vast concerns 
would expend some thought upon this most desirable object. 


Arr. IX. The Baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of 

Men? A Norrisian Prize. By J.C. Franks, Scholar ‘of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo.° pp. 86. 2s. 6d. Long- 
man, 13814. 


This is an essay which is peculiarly creditable both to the 
industry and the attamments of so young a man as Mr. Franks. 
lt is a production, of which a student much more advanced in 
age and dignity need not be ashamed. The subject is an im-, 

rtant one, and is treated with much regularity and order. 
{he peculiar character mm which John appeared is considered at 
length, and the external and internal evidence for the divinity of 
his mission, are stated with accuracy and strength. Under the. 
former heatt Mr. Franks considers the miraculous circumstances 
of his birth, and ably defends the authenticity of the first chap-’ 
ters Of Si. Luke against ungrounded and absurd attempts of the’ 
modern Unitarians. ; 
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The tiature of the baptismal rite, as administered by John, is 
lastly considered, and compared with that afterwards admi- 
nistered by Christ himself. The observations of Mr. Franks 
upon this part of the subject are ingenious, but in his desire to 
exalt'the baptism of John to an Eh with that administered 
by our Saviour and his disciples, he appears to forget that the 
Christian baptism is a sacrament, and therefore a means of 
grace—and not ouly a means of grace, but an entrance into the 
Christian covenant, and a participation of that state of justifi- 
catien, in which, as members of Christ, we are placed before 
God. We could say much more upon this point, but we shall 
be contented with these bints only, as we are assured that wheu 
Mr. Frauks proceeds, in the course of his theological: studies, 
to consider the Christian baptism in all its Important bearings, 
he will be the first to correct any error of this nature into which 
the ardency of a young mind in the pursuit of a favourite sub- 
ject may have involved him. 

The conclusion of the essay, and the recapitulation of his 
arguments is both clear and strong. 


“ Here let us close the discussion. It was the object of this 
Essay to establish the grand truth, that the baptism ef John was 
from heaven, rather than to adjust the disputes of contending 
parties on subjects of this nature. Having arrived, therefore, at 
the desired haven, we shall avoid embroiling ourselves with the 
storms of controversy. We may conclude with a well-grounded 
conviction of the truth of that express declaration which our Sa- 
viour delivered ; “‘ Among them that are born of women, there 
hath not arisen a greater prophet than John the Baptist".’"* And 
estimating in this manner the lustre and dignity of his character 
and office, we shall be prepared duly to appreciate the value 
of those encouraging words which. Christ subjoined: “ Not- 
withstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.’? The meanest follower. of Christ lives under 
the full display of the divine dispensation. He is blessed with a 
nore complete knowledge of the Saviour, with a more clear and 
comprehensive view of the truths and privileges of the Gospel, 
than was ever enjoyed by him who was * called the prophet of 
S Highest, and went before the face of the Lord, to prepare 

is way.” , 

” In taking leave of the subject, a remark is naturally sug- 
gested by the’satisfactory result of our inquiries, which ought to 
excite the most feeling admiration of the wonderful structure of 
the Gospel-scheme; and the fullest conviction, that the Divine 
Wisdom has afforded to every one, who is really in search of 
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truth, the most ample matérialé on which td build a solid and ra. 
tional faith. God, about to communicate to mankind the great 
revelation of his will, confirmed it by many infallible proofs. He 
did not even intrust the establishment of the dispensation to the 
ministry only of one, but caused the Messiah to be preceded by 
a forerunner, “ that in the mouth of two witnesses every word 
wight be established.” Now they were not permitted so to dis. 
charge their respective functions, as to make their missions inde- 
pendent, which the connexion between the offices of both in fact 
rendered impossible; but so express was the testimeny given by 
each to the other, that the credit due to the pretensions of either, 
depended as much upon the evidence for the authority of his col- 
league, as on that which established his own. The divine autho- 
rity of John and that of Jesus, must therefore stand or fall toge- 
ther. If the prophetic character of either could be impugned, 
the other, having given testimony to him, forfeits at once his own 
pretensions. But simee both can be shewn to have had a divine 
cemmission, our holy Religion does indeed rest on a sure foun- 
dation. Imposture never was, never can be so supported.” P. 83, 


We cannot take our leave of Me. Franks without declarme 
out 6piuion of his fair promise as a future theologian, and we 
trast that we shall hereafter number him among the active 


defenders of Christianity and the zealous sons of our Holy 
Church. 


Arr. X. Sermons on Practical Subjects. By J. Vincent; 
A.B. Chaplain at Calcutta, 8vo. pp. 204. 8s. Rivingtons, 
iSi4. 


This volume contains seventeen discourses upon varions subs 
jects, which are by no means devoid of ability. We have no 
doubt that they proved useful to those before whom th ley were 
delivercd, and it is not improbable but that a similar advantage may 
be derived by those who nay read them. ‘Phey contain indeed 
nothing that is new, nothing thet js recondite, but they are nels 
ther without simplicity nor elegance. ‘The principles which they 
snculcaie ap pear to be good, and the doctrines which they exlit- 
bit are these ef pure aad unatiected Christianity. Perhaps the 
best serngons 1 the volume are those upon a good and an evil 

conscience; from the latter we shail give an extract, which may 
be highly useful to those who neglect the still small voice of con- 
wcience in trifling offences, till they are gradually steeled against 
its reproaches m more dangerous errors. 


“ Fatally stren; ethening ourselves in our prejudices and our éf- 
witha a partial and i impe rfect survey of our fellow-cr eatures, we 
e too easily Jed to limit and confine the office of an accusi ing con- 
science to the grosser and more netorious offenders of our species. 
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If a secret disquietude should sometimes agitate our breast at what 
we are pleased to term lighter and more venial transgressions, we 
are unwilling to allow this to be the voice of conscience, since wé 
persuade ourselves that it is not allowed to be so in a similar instance, 
by the rest of mankind. The robber or the murderer, indeed, we 
can admit to be obnoxious to its severest, rebukes. But is it to 
these, is it indeed to any, whatever be the nature or the measure 
of their offences,-that we confine its nature and its office ? 

“ )isguise it, or misname it as they will, it is no stranger to the 
breasts of the more decent and circumspect part of mankind: nay, 
it is familiar with those, who wish to be considered, and are, justly 
perhaps according to our ideas, considered more amiable and attrac- 
tive. It is familiar with those whose youth, whose talents, whose 
harmless gaiety, and comparative freedom from vice, extort our 
upplause, and win our affections. To these conscience gives many 
a just rebuke, for offences both of omission and commission, for 
neglect of duties towards God and towards man. Happy for them 
were it, did they not misprize and misconstrue these rebukes, like 
the imprudent traveller, who sees not in the distant and harmless 
coruscations of the lightning that fierce and terrible stroke which is 
destined to pierce him. Happy for them, would they perspade 
themselves, or would they be persuaded by others, to cherish, 
and not to estrange from them, those livelier perceptions, those 
more animated feelings of vice and virtue, which arise in young and 
unadulterated minds—would they remember their Creator, and cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with his just and wise laws, in the days of 
their youth, when the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when they shali say, “*‘I have no pleasure in them.’ ” P. 60. 


POETRY. 


A RT. XI. The Bower of Bliss; with other Amatory Poems ; 
including the Loves of Abelard and Heloisa. 8vo. pp. 258. 
Wilson. 1814. 


At the present period amatory writers are almost as numerous 
as insects in a season of blight, and many of them are, beyond 
all comparison, more prejudicial to society. Insignificant indeed 
is the physical blight which destroys our fruit and our corn, 
compared with that moral blight which undermines and withers 
the virtues and honourable feelings. The great’ aim of these 
versifiers ou love, or, more correctly speaking, on lust, seems to 
be to excite a contempt of duties, to stimulate the passions, and 
to strip the communion of the sexes of all that can ennoble it. 
Nheir ductriyes, in short, directly tend to make-all men rogues, 
aud all women prostitutes. Here is an offender of this class, 

. : Ff who, 
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who, apparently with this laudable purpose, has published 9 
handsome wire-woven, hot-pressed octavo. His taste is exe- 
crably bad, and his morals are still more so. As the latter part 
of our charge is of a serious nature, we will substantiate it by 
proof. The leading poem in the book is “ The Bower of Bliss, 
or the Loves of Alonzo and Angioline.” Had it no other fault 
than being wholly composed of “ filmy, gauzy, gossamery lines,” 
we should not notice it; but it has a far worse fault. The hero, 
Mr. Alonzo, is a | 


“* Sad youth, whom woe had press’d 
With madness to her aching breast, 
Was known, and slighted, far and near, 
And still to many a heart was dear, 
Who knew him in his happier day—” 


This sad youth, who is at once slighted and dear, has bees 
deprived of his Angioline ; and, accordingly, as in duty bound, 
has become as mad as a March hare, and now roams 


“ With the bedlam, pale Despair, 
Whose haggard eye, and streaming hair, 
And incoherent gait, 
Strike terror wheresoe’er she go, 
Making each willing friend her foe, 
And turning love to hate.” 


All this is told in language well worthy of the subject, and 
which might easily be believed to be a faithful transcript from 
some whitened wall, scrawled with desperate charcoal. It 
affords, however, a tine opportunity for an attack on flinty- 
hearted fathere, who do not like to let their childven run away 
with the first man that make; the proposal. Somehow or other, 
Augioline gets back, from her “ tyrant” m Norway, and imme- 
diately, with her “ soft guitar” in her hand, begius to search for 
her insane adorer. 


“ On roam'd the MArD, (?) and as she went 
Breath’d forth her sot! in languishment.” 


While she is in this dangerously languishing state, she fortu- 
nately pops upon the object of her wishes, who, with a “ bleachen 
face,” is sleeping in “a dark aud ivy-circled grot,” upon “ 
couch of straw,” lighted by a something, the author does not 
say whether a candle or a lamp, on a“ marble tablet.” She 
wakes him, he recovers his wits, and a scene takes place, over 
which delicacy commands us to draw the curtain, The moral, 
we showld say auti-moral, is printed in italicks, and is, that 


‘ Freedom is the soul of love.” 


That 
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That no doubt may remain, as to his principles, the author, in 
another place, speaks out plainly. Addressing a Miss Eliza, 
(for he pretends to have as many misses as Jupiter of old,) he 
exclaims, with a rapture which proves as fatal to rbyme and to 
eommon sense as to decency :— 


«¢ Some frigid nymph may say we err, 
(Sweet error!) and our taste reproye, 
But nature, dear! would still prefer 
To all that wealth and fame confer, 
One thrill of pure illicit love.” 


After this, he can excite no wonder, when he talks of “ rigid 
moralists, who hate the softer pleasures of life, only because 
they are past the enjoyment of them,” and declares that he “ shall 
never cease to regard Heloisa as an amiable and exemplary por- 
trait of innocence!” : 

In his epistle from Heloisa to Abelard, it must, nevertheless, 
be owned, that no gross violation of propriety is to be found. 
The merit, however, of this attention to decorum, does not, we 
fear, belong to himself. He tells us honestly, that, “ at the so- 
licitation of those whom he considered competent to judge of 
his production, many striking passages have been withheld.” 
What was the tenor of these “ striking passages” may easily be 
imagined. Some parts of this poem are not bad: but we can- 
not without a smile observe the sort of rivalship into which ,the 
author enters with Pope, whom he familiarly terms his “ prede- 
cessor.” His language reminds us of “ how we apples swim !” 
Nor can we feel other than contempt for the judgment of a 
person who prates about “ the tenderness, and feminine cha- 
racter, of the writings of Pope.” 

Of his amatory compositions, the ‘best are certainly this 
Epistle, Philander to Leanthe, and a translation of Metastasio’s 
ka Libertad ; in the last of which he has, in a few instances, 
mistaken the sense of the original. 

In his miscellaneous poems there is a profusion of tawdry or- 
nament, and a plentiful lack of ideas. It is laughable enough 
to see such a writer gravely observe, that “ it is astonishing to 
remark the redundance of tine phraseology adopted by the minar 
poets of the day.” | 

Sometimes this gentleman works himself into @ phrenay, and 
he then pours forth such rhapsodies as madness itself never ut- 
tered at the full of the moon. Witness the following lines, from 
a thing ycleped “ The Enthusiast, a Soliloquy.” We tried to 
find a meaning in them, but did not succeed ;—-we doubt if ous 
Yeaders will have better luck with them. 
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“ Fix’d on the whirlwind’s dizzy height, 
List! Milton spreads the mandate far, 
While Shakespeare, doubtful of the fight, 
Drives thvo’ the clouds his flaming car ; 
And, as he goes, with thund’ring voice 
Collects his trusty warriors round ; 
Who, flush’d with victory, rejoice, 
Swift rushing through the gloom profound ; 
Rapt at the scene, the adverse chief pursues, 
And now the fight at ev’ry point ensues. 


“ With opake shield of horrid gleam, 
And lance of pestilential pow’'r, 
Milton, hurrying down the stream, 
Views the star of Fortune low’r; 
For wrapp’d in robes of hue sublime, 
Bright Ariel wields the potent spear! 
Throughout the hollow vaults of time, 
His voice, like music to the ear, 
Calls forth the slumb ring myriads to the plain, 
Where corses smoke, and slaughter’d souls complain.’ 


To our ears, thig sounds exceedingly like those admirable spe- 
cimens which Persius has given of Nero’s verses; with this ex- 
ception in favour of the tyrant, that something like meaning may 
be discovered in Ais verses. 

In one imstance the author endeavours to be satirical, and he 
accomplishes his purpose so far as to produce a bitter satire on 
himself. In a note to his Satire, be praises Campbell, aud be- 
spatters Walter Scott. The works of the latter he is pleased to 
denominate “ non-enuties.””- What will this would-be satirist and 
critical wiseacre say, when we tell bim, and tell bim with 4 
knowledge of the fact, that Campbell, who merits all the praise 
he can receive, regards Walter Scott as the first of modern Bni- 
tish poets? 

Iw conclusion, we submit to the friends of this gentleman the 
propriety, we night say the necessity, of rigorously restraining 
him from the use of pen, ink, and paper, for at least a twelve- 
month to come; so that he may, at all events, cease to write, 
and, if possible, learn to think. ‘This velume is not, unless we 
are much mistaken, his first offence in print: we shall feel repaid 
for our labour, if any thing we have said should contribute to 
make it his last. 


Art. XII. Paddy Hew; a Poem, from the brain of Timothy 
Tarpaulin. Whistledby a Sea Lark. Small 8vo. 217 pp. 
Whittingham and Arliss. 


A sea lark, as this volume has thoroughly convinced us, 
has not the slightest resemblance to that kiud of lark which “ at 
Heaven's 
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Fleaven’s gate sings. We are led to conclude that it rather bears 
a likeness to that species which is denominated a mud lark ; 
and we are quite sure that its note is more calculated for the 
lower regions than for the upper. If our readers should ask 
us what is the purport of this mud—we beg pardon, this sea- 
lark’s whistlings, we must reply that we caunot inform them, 
‘The book coutains four or five thousand handsomely printed lines, 
aout Paddy Hew, aud lrenside, and Shinossy, and Sally Wattle ; 
but further we cannot say. It must be classed under the head of’ 
“ incomprehensible.” We suspect, indeed, that the writer 
means to be satirical, but we can very seldom discover the object 
of his satire; we almost imagine that he intends to be witty, 

but we have not been fortunate enough to find any thing that 

merits the name of wit; and we believe that he considers his 

production as being-in rhyme, after the manner of Butler, 

though, from the frequent glaring dissimilarity of sound in the 

terminations of his lines, we have often been tempted to enter- 

tain an idea that he has been labouring to invent a sort of 
hudibrastic blank verse. One piece of wit, which as, with 

little variation, he uses it three times, the author probably deems 

a choice one, we will quote. It is“ I'm off agai, my name 

is Walker.” 

As a specimen of his poetry, we will give his motto, which 
is really a favourable specimen, imasmuch as it contains fewer 
faults than any equal number of lines in the poem itself.» Whe- 
ther, however, its beauty will attract many purchasers, may: 
reasonably be doub:ed. It has one merit—that of coutaining: 
some truth. 


‘“* I'll try the temper of the times 
By manufacturing of rhymes, 
Such as never were submitted, 
To critical animadversion, 
Or ignorant aspersion, 
To be cut up perhaps, and spitted 
By daggers, tomahawks, and skewers, 
Of knowing codgers—call’d reviewers.” 


If, nevertheless, in spite of the caution which we have given 
them, any persons resolve to peruse this half-guinea book, we 
shall be greatly astonished if they should not speedily be dis- 
posed to answer with a surly negative the author's question of — 

‘«‘ I rhyme so quick, so free and easy, 
Pray gentle reader do I please ye?” — 


and to exclaim, when they come to the last two lines, (should 
their curiesity and patience carry them so far,)— 


«« The gentle reader will not grieve 
If here Tarpaulin takes his leave.” 


Arr. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Ant. XIII. Ina, a Tragedy, by Mrs. Wilmot. 8vo. 80 pp, 
3s. Murray. 1815. 


Although an appeal will ever be open to a dramatic writer 
from the voice of the public to the judgment ef the closet, yet 
it will rarely lappen that the sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced by the crowd below will be reversed at the bar of cool 
and dispassionate criticism above. Beauties indeed, and those 
of no ordinary nature, which have passed umoticed and unheard 
amidst the yells of a dramatic execution, have often been res- 
cued by a judicious critic from a mass of absurdity too great even 
for the depravity of modern taste to tolerate; while in a piece, 
the representation of which has been sanctioned by the unani- 
mous voice of public approbation, scarcely a spark of genius can 
be found by the reader to redeem it from utter contempt. 

The tragedy before us has had a fair trial, the issue of which 
is sufficiently notorious. With the plot our readers are too 
well acquainted, from the newspaper details, to require a second 
account at our hands. ‘The leading deficiency throughout is the 
general absence of that interest in the fates and fortunes of the 
eharacters, which can alone command the attention of a reader, 
or the favour of an audience. ‘There is little in any of the per- 
sonages, INA alone excepted, to raise compassion, or to excite 
detestation, nor is there conduct enough in the management of 
the plot, or fertility in the invention of incidents, to recommend 
even that little. 

The language is generally good, the sentiments often warm 
and animated, and the transitions marked with that elegance 
and beauty, which would naturally flow from so cultivated a 
mind as Mrs. Wilmot is universally acknowledged to possess. 
Ag an example of this, when Egbert is pressed to cast Ina from 
him, as their marriage was not sanctioned by the consent of the 
sovereign, and the laws of the kingdom, he replies : 


« Feb. Can human laws o’ermaster the divine? 
Tear from a mother’s breast her infant joy, 

And bid a father’s heart not own his child? 
Can a king’s breath annul the thing that is? 

«“ Ina. Becalm, my Egbert! oh! it is not thus 
By eager words of fruitless controversy 
We can avert the ill, or find the means 
To reconcile our duty and ouf love. 

I will retire, and leave thee with our friend: 
Yes, my lov’d lord! true friendship has more skill 
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To work our good than our self-blinded judgment. 


It knows not passion—for it takes the soul 
Qut of the earthy mould where passion lurks, 
To watch,—a guardian spirit,—o’er the weal 
Of its true object: as the sun it shines ; 
For others’ good !—still giving, without thought 
Of like return! so high! so pure! so bounteous! | 
Oh! I do think kind angels lend to friendship 
; Some touch of their divinity, to raise : 
" Th’ aspiring thought to heavenly harmony!’? P. 10, 


The following passage is finely conceived, and expressed in 
language the most energetic. 


‘“« Egb. King! there are ties of nature stronger far 
Than even those convention has stampt sacred 
*Twixt man and man, by social compact bound. 
The rudest savage, howling amid deserts, 
That tears his vanquish’d foe, devours his flesh, 
And quatis his smoking blood, does yet defend 
His mate, the mother of his babes, with wild 
. And desperate love; and meekest things that creep, 
, Or wing the air, in nature’s dearest cause 
j Will brave destruction from the spoiler’s rage. 
e 
e 
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Tam a husband, king! I ama father!’ P. 18. 


There is something both spirited and original in the speech of 


fy Ina, who, when summoned before her judges, and accused by 
- Baldred, appears to sink, and is therefore charged with softness 
e and timidity. 
: “ Ina. Mock not, my lord, what nature’s various hand 
Stampt on the weaker sex to set off yours. 
The finer texture of our nerves will thrill 
“ At horrid sounds: the changeful cheek will blanch, 
e Though not with fear; or glow with crimson hue, 
a Though not a thought less pure have stained the mind@ 
S. And, though I tremble, lords, nor can support me— 
m Nor can distinctly mark this awful presence 
1@ oo in amazement swims my troubled vision) ; 
et does this frame, so fragile, bear a soul 


More constant than ye think, where youthful pride 
Both knows to make the choice which virtue prompts, 
And by that choice abide. ‘Tis death, my lords; 
Dishonour,—néver!”? P. 50. 


The scene between Ina and her father-in-law Cenulph, whom 
she approaches in his closét at nmidnight, is worked up with mich 
power of pathos. She presénts herself to’ him’ with the child of 
his son, to implore his forgiveness. 
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“ Cen. (with terror.) Protect me, heaven ! 
Ha! is it past? -Avaunt! terrific vision ! 
Com’st thou to charge me with thy blood? 
“ Ina. No, king! 
I come to bow me at thy honour’d foot, 
And plead ‘or thee, that thou wilt spare thyself, 
Oh! spare thy age, nor rob it of its stati, 
‘The blameless conscience! Of its graceful honours, 
Posterity ! and children’s children’s blessings ! 
“Cen. Thou! thou dost bar me from the joys thou nam’st, 
They will be mine when thou art in the grave. 
How did’st thou gain admittance at this hour? 
Who aided thee in this !—his life shall pay— 
“ Ina. ’ twas He, to whom thou did’st pour forth the prayer. 
HIe gave to innocence unwonted courage, 
And lent my suit the winning grace it needed. 
He, whose voice heaves the sea, and stills the storm— 
Bade every cruel passion to subside ; 
And, as I pass'd, fashion’d each heart to pity. 
The gentle hand, unconscious of its act, 
Put back the pond’rous bolt !— With noiscless sweep 
The portal open’d, to admit a mother 
Bearing her orphan’d little one, to place him 
Beneath a grandsire’s care. [ presenting the child. 
Protect this child! 
The heir of Wessex’ throne! 
“ Cen. I will not look on’t. 
Away, and take it hence !—It dies with thee. 
‘* Ina. Oh! say not so! Murder the rosy babe 
That smiles on thee? ‘Thy age’s stay and hope! 
Thou, who not yet in wantonness of power, 
Hast rioted in blood! Not yet hast mock’d 
At nature’s ties!—and at thy first essay 
To crimson thy hard hand with this! thy ewn! 
Nay, tremble, tyrant! tremble in thy turn 
Beforesg, frantic mother !—Thou a father ! 
Oh, yes! theu art, and father of a son, 
Whose infancy was dear as is this babe’s, 
Then save my child, and let my life sufice. [Cinging to him. 
“* Cen. Away! nor hang on me. Prepare for “death ! 
“« Ina. 1am prepar’d to meet death as becomes me ; 
Although ‘tis hard to die, so young, so lov'd! 
Thy Egbert, too, will find it hard to part. 
“© Cen. The short-liv’d pang will be forgotten soon. 
«“« Ina. And was the pang so soon forgot by thee, 
To lose thy virtuous queen, my gracious mistress, 
Though *twas by nature’s hand matur’d for heav’a 
Ry a long life of happiness and love ! 
Not torn “from thee, as must be Egbert’s wife, 
In spring of bliss, but gently summon’d hence. 








Mrs. Wiknott’s Ina. 


* Cen. Nomore ofthis. Fair Edelfieda’s charms, 
With whom he weds — 
“ Ina, Oh! never, never, king! 
He will not long survive.—Thus Edelfleda 
Will be appeas’d, and peace once more restor'd. 
Then will this child—Oh, look on him, King C enulph! 
Then will this child remind thee of thy son. 
Fear not to look :—he but resembles Egbert.— 
He bears no feature of his wretched mother. 
x His looks will waken none but grateful thoughts 
Of all that once was thine in, Egbert’s worth, 
Nor e’er remind thee of the deed of blood 
That stain’d thy long reign’s close. 
fe “© Cen. I charge thee, hence ! 
Was't I who will’d thy death! 
“* Ina. It was myself! 
And I am firm to die with honour, rather 
Than live with fame attainted. Sigiswold, 
My father, died with honour, 
“ Cen. (starting at the name.) Sigiswold! 
“ Ina. Iam his daughter! and like him I die 
For thee, and for thy people.—If his blood, 
His faithful blood, that at thy feet flow’d forth, 
While thronging subjects hail’d thy rescu’d lite 
Have any claim upon a royal heart, 
(But, haply, nurs’d in soft prosperity, 
A king is not a man that he should pity !) 
Oh! in my father’s name—to thee—my father! 
My Egbert’s father, therefore mine, I sue. 
*« Cen. Away, thou syren! I have sworn thy death, 
“ Ina. And ‘T will die content—indeed I will, 
If thou wilt hear thy victim’s dying prayer. 
Grant, grant, that 1 once more behold my husband! 
Oh! let thy Egbert once more see his child! 
And bless him, once, once more! Oh! let me see him, 
And parting, speak as holy wedded love, 
So rudely sever'd in its youthful prime, 
May prompt. This last, this sad, this little comfort, 
Ni. Canst thou refuse to her whose father sav'd thee? 
A mother! and a wife! whose throbbing breast 
Thy hand so soon will still for ever? 
* Cen. (groans.) Oh! 
“ Ina. Merciful God! thou dost wipe off a tear! 
Spite of thyself thou hast a father’s heart! 
[ Eagerly pressing the child towards him. 
Look on thy Egbert’s child, and let me hear, 
Ere yet, at day ~bedal, I lay down my life, 
A grandsire’s blessing pour’d upon his head! 
(Cenvuctrn snatches the child to his bosom, 
Ina contemplates them with rapture, then 
Ne with trembling anaitty and hope. 
Father | 
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Father! and shall I see my Egbert too? 

*“ Cen. Yes! thou shalt see him—nor for thousand worl, 
Shalt thou be torn from him ! 

[ Embraces her and the child together with 
agonizing emotion—ther 

Come Ethelbald! 
In all thy terrors, come! I atm prepar’d— 
I and my children will defy thy rage.” P. 59. 


This scene, if acted with spirit, and heard with silence, must 
have deeply interested the heart of every spectator; but we fear 
that the storm had already burst, and that the fifth act was little 
more than a ballet of action. 

We have selected what, in our opinion, are the most favour. 
able specimens of Mrs. Wilmot’s powers, and they cértainly jus- 
uly the expectation of a better whole than is now before us. 
The dialogue is often flat and tedious, and wants that spirit and 
point, which few but experienced dramatic writers can attain. 
We trust that the ill success of our authoress will not discourage 
her from any future attempt, as her powers are certainly beyond 
the common level. If she will select a story with more mte- 
rest, frame a plot with more art, and endow her dialogue with 
more animation, not forgetting that moderate attention to stage 
effect, which is so essential to a fortunate representation, we 
doubt not but that a second effort would be attended with all 
the success that either herself, or her friends, could desire. 


NOVELS. 


Art. XIV. Christalelle, the Maid of Rouen. A Novel, 
founded on Facts. By Mrs. Hanway, Author of “ Ellinor,” 
“ Andrew Stuart,” and “ Falconbridge Abbey.” 12mo. 
4 vols. pp. 1828. Longman. 1814. 


There are, we believe, few readers who are quite aware of 
the severity of the labour which we reviewers undergo in their 
service ; and fewer still who feel a proper degree of gratitude for 
the beneficial consequences which result to them from that la- 
bour. Yet, to a very large portion of their gratitude we think 
ourselves fairly entitled. What numerous drains do we not every 
month prevent from being made on their pockets, time, patiencg 
and temper! Benevolently acting as their tasters, we run thé 
risk of being poisoned ourselves, to save them from the risk of 
being so. Henceforth, then, we hope, that a more correct esti- 
mate will be formed of our merits, and that we shall be considered 
as public benefactors, and not merely as literary tomahawkers 
and butchers. 

ja 
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Tu the present instance, we expect that novel-reading ladies 
will give us abundance of thanks, for saving them from the dis- 
appointment which they would, perhaps, have nag had 
we not undertaken the serious task of reviewing Mrs. Hanway’s 
« Christabelle.” ‘To Miss Caroline, or Miss Fanny, confined at 
home without company on a rainy afternoon, and who has con- 
soled herself with the hope of a rich treat from the last new 
novel, which John has been dispatched to procure, it must as- 
suredly be a shocking thing to find, that the anxiously-expected 
novel is so “ abominably stupid” that she cannot get through it; 
and that she has no other resource than to strum over again her 
favourite airs, draw half a rose, or a bit of a tree, or add a score 
of meshes to a piece ‘of netting, which is now taken up for the 
hundred and fiftieth time. It is to avert from the fair such a 
serious evil as this, that weencounter Christabelle. Forewarned, 
forearmed, says the old adage. 

In the first place, we must inform all those whom it may con- 
cern, that Mrs. Hanway has a high-souled contempt of the 
rules which have been established by such musty fellows as Lind- 
ley Murray, and others of his dogmatical and overbearing class, 
She disdains to be trammelled by the tyrannical laws of gram- 
mar. Accordingly she indulges in a most revolutionary licence, 
with respect to persons, moods, and tenses, and to the con. 
struction of her sentences. In fact, some of her sentences 
look as if they had been composed from fragments shaken 
in a.bag, and written down, as they were drawn out by chance. 
The following passage, which occurs in her dedication fo the 
Duke of Sussex, will afford but a feeble idea of her peculiar 


style. It is far outdone by numberless passages in the novel 
itself. 


“ Your Royal Highness, humane, equitable, and just, whose ear 
is ever open to a tale of woe, and your hand always ready to re- 
lieve distress, from your exalted sphere you descend with benignity 
to commiserate the sufferings of the poor. You are always to ba 
found in the Senate, pleading with energetic, powerful oratory, the 
cause of humanity, desirous to behold restored to freedom Afric’s 
sable sons, to see them enfranchised from their galling chains, their 
unjust thraldom, their enforced slavery! You have also zealously 
endeavoured to emancipate from restrictions no longer deemed ne- 
cessary, in this enlightened era of Britain, which were imposed in 
turbulent and fitctious times, upon our Catholic brethren; men 
who, with ourselves, acknowledge the same God, whom they wor 
ship in spirit, faith, and truth!’ 


With language she takes the same liberties as she does with 
grammar. She tells us of “ the omniscient voice of truth,” of 
‘thoughts which soared into the great empurium,” of “a bosom 
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always talking against persons,” of a natural child, the produce 
of “ disgraceful contumacy, of “ that attenuating thrgad which 
unites the parent and offspring throughout the spacious universe,” 
and of “ an encumbrance that had long hung like a loadstone 
round a mau's neck.” But her choicest effort in this Way Is per- 
haps that which follows: ‘ Jeannette and Marianne obeyed the 
summons ; but Catherme and myself sat watching the /urid at- 
mosphere, and admiring the brilliant light it shed on the sure 
rounding scenery. 

In the figurative and rhetorical style she is singularly excellent. 
What can be finer than such sentences as these ?— The finest 
face grows familiar by being constantly contemplated, and is tuo 
frequently turned from, if not with disgust, with apathetic indift 
ference, to behold some newer constellation, whose beams have 
not palled on the sense by repetition, whose features are not 
grown callous. by worldly usages, who retains that timid mo- 
desty, that retiring bashfulness that blushes at the rude stare, the 
insolent remark, and bold manvers of men of fashion.” —“ From 
those combustible spirits springs the germ of revolution, a tree 
that flourishes in troubled waters, branching out into those rami- 
fications that generate ingratitude, revenge, robbery, cruelty, 
lust, and murder.” —* Sir Everard might be typified as an elec- 
tric machine that emits brilliant sparks, whose corruscations 
vivify and eulighten the world, but, overcharged with fluid, it 
bursts; and the inflammable materials, by repercussion, destroy 
his best intentions, and wound himself !’—We have occasioned 
that mystery which arose from imperious circumstances, to vanish 
by a touch from the all powerful talisman of tr uth; thus en- 
abling them to unravel the puzzled skein wove by the fatal 
sisters ! 

For some words Mrs. Hanway seems to feel a peculiar affec- 
tion, and she crowds them into her pages as frequently as she 
ean. All hard hearts are ‘‘ petrescent,” and all cold ones “ apa- 
thetic ;” every thing foreseen or foreboded, is * vaticinated,” 
every thing inc reased, is “ exacerbated,” every thing that is called 
forth is “ elicited,” and every thing that is urged forward is 
“ propelled.” “ Poverty,” says she, “‘ intenerates the heart, 
while riches render it petrescent.”  Entendered, or intendered, 
is, however, ber usual expression for “ softened.” Sometimes 
she finds the English language too poor to supply her wants, and 

she then coins a few such words as “ to obdurate,” to obli- 
yionise,” “ unaliened,”, “ stroamers,” and “ adulated,” the last of 
which, it is necessary to say, stands for beloved, adinired, adored. 
We trust that Mr. Todd will not forget to insert these valuable 
words in his new edition of Johnson's Dictionary. ; 

We also recommend to the futare editors of Shakespeare and 
Milton, the following judicious readings of Mrs. Hanway : for 
Shakespeare's 
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Shakespeare's “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” 
read “ full of fire and fury,” X&c.; and for Milton’s “ the mind is 
its own place,” read “ the mind is its own palace.” — It cannot 
fail to be observed, what an advantage is obtained, on the side of 
grandeur, by substituting “ palace” in the stead of “ place.” 

Over matter of fact, and even over time and space, Mrs. 
Hanway exercises a despotic controul, She confounds’ persons 
and things, and perverts circumstances aud dates, with all ima- 
ginable facility. One rather ludicrous example of her talent in 
this way may not be unamusing. ‘That National Convention 
which trampled on Christianity, and decreed that death as an 
eternal sleep, she represents as trying her heroine, for having in- 
sulted religion! But her master-stroke of conjuration must be 
placed under the head of geography. By one flourish of her 
magical pen, she has contrived to open a communication between 
the Bristol Channel and the Lake of Geneva: and, of course, 
to introduce British vessels on that Lake. To this feat she was 
doubtless excited by a laudable desire of emulating the old ro- 
mancers and playwrights, who never suffered any natural 
ebstacles to stand in the way of the movements of their cha- 
racters. 

We must now take our leave of Mrs. Hanway; and we shall 
do it without casting a single “ longing, lingering look behind,” 
éven though our acquaintance may never be renewed. “ Many 
years,” she says, “ were bestowed in composing and arranging 
The Maid of Rouen :’ and, therefore, if she always write thus 


slowly, we shall at least have a long respite. She will probably 


cousider our strictures on her volumes as “ the unjust castiga- 
tion of hypercriticism”; but our readers will, we flatter ourselves, 
acknowledge that she stands fully convicted on her own evidence. 
As a proof that, for what she has inflicted on us, we harbour no 
malice against her, we will give her at parting a word or two of 
friendly counsel. We earnestly recommend to her, to procure, 
without delay, a grammar and a dictionary of her native lan- 
guage; and not, on any account or pretence, to write another 
line, before she has made herself mistress of the contents of 
those valuable books. 
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DIVINITY, 

_ The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ceutrasted with the Tenets of Calvin, 
ina Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, at Christ Church, Sunday, 
Jan. 29, 1815. By Richard Lawrence, LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 2s. 

A combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John, shewing 
that all the Prophetic Writings are formed upon one Ilan. Accompanied by an 
explanatory Chart. ‘Aléo a minute Explanation of the Prophecies of Daniel ; to- 
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gether with critical Remarks wpon the Interpretations of precediig Commentators, 
und more particularly upon the Systems of Mr. Faber and Mr. Caninogham, 
By James Hatley Frere, Esq. 12s. 

“Roman Catholic Principles, in Reference to God and the King, first pudlished 
in the Year 1680. Yo which is prefixed, an Inquiry respecting the Editions, ang 
the Author of that valuable Tract. By the Rev. John Kirk. @s. 

The Book of Psalms, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes explanatory and 
critical. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. vols, 
Sve. 11. 12s. 

Tracts in Controversy with Rye Horsley. By Joseph Priestley, LUD, 
F.R-S. with Notes by the Rev. T. Belsham, To which is annexed, an Appendix, 
containing a Review of the C Beene rsy. in four Letters to the Bishop, by the 
same Author, vever before published. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Set of Discourses on the Malevolent Se ntiments. By John Hey, D.D, First 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons chiefly on Devotional Subjects By the Rev. Archibald Bonar, Mir 
nister of Cramond. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bishop of Norwich, on some Passages in the Reports of twe 
Speeches said to have been addressed by his Lordship, in St. Andrew's Hall, 
Norwich, to the Church Mission: wy Association, and to the Bible Society. By 
Robert Forby, M.A. Rector of Finchaw, in Norfolk. 3s. 

A Sermon, preached at Holbeck, in the Parish of Leeds, on Sunday, Feb. 12, 
1815, in Aid of the Funds of the Bible Association established at that Place. 
liy the Rev. J. Danderdale. 1s. 6d. 


LAW, 

The Theory of Presumptive Proof; or, an Inquiry into the Nature of Circam. 
stantial Evidence ; including an Eeamination ot the Evidence on the Trial ef 
Captain Donnellan. 8vo. 4s. 

A Practical Guide to the Duty and Authority of Overseers of the Poor, with 
full and plein Directions to them in the Execution of their Office. Interspersed 
with numerous Precedents of Summonses, Warra).ts, Orders, &c. relatmg to the 
Poor's Law, and Parish Matters in general. By William Toone, Attorney at Law, 
Sve. \&. Ge. 

The General Orders of the High Court of Chancery, from the Year 1600 to 
the present Pernod, collated with the Register’s Book, &e. To which are added, 
Practical Notes, By Johu Beames, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. 
Sve. 16s, 

An Inquiry into the Bifects of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, as affecting the In- 
dustry, the Improvement, and the moral Character of the People gt ILreland. 
By Thomas Rice, Esq. F.A.S, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MEDICAL. 

A Treatise on the Puerpers! Fever, illustrated by Cases, which occurred jn 
Leeds and its Vicmity, in the Years 1809-—2812. By William Hey, jun. Meme 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon of the General Ja- 
firmary, and of the House of Recovery, at Leeds. 8vo. &s. 

Medical Records end Researches, selected from the private Papers of Astley 
Cooper, Esq. Drs. Babington and Haighton. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

A Treatise ou the Dise ses of Arteries and Veins; containing the Pathology 
and Treatment of Ancurtsms and wounded Arteries. By Joseph Hodgson, Men» 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lonien. fvo. 15s. 

A Practical Explanation of Cancer in the Female Breast, with the Method of 
Cure, end Cases ot Litustration. By Joha Rodman, M.D. ene of the Surgeons 
aad Medical Superintendents of the Dispenss:y and House of Recovery of Pair 
ley. Sve. 8s. 

“Part of the lntroductory Lecture for the Year 1015, exhibiting some of Mr. 
Huhter'’s Opinions respecung Diseases. Delivered beteore the Roya! College of 


Sargeons iu London. By John Abervethy, F.iR.>. Protesser of Auatomy and Sut- 
gety to the College Bvo. es 
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The Jouraal of a Mission to ihe Interior of Ajrica, inthe Year 1905. Ry Muuge 
Park. 
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Park, Together with other Documents, official and private, relating to the same 
Mission. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life of Mr. Park. 4to. 
tl. 11s. 6d. 

The European in India, from a Collection of Drawings by Charles Doyley, Esq. 
engraved by J. H. Clark and C. Dubourg. With a Preface, and copious Desorip- 
tions, by Capt. Thomas Williamson. Accompanied with a brief History of ancient 
and modern India, from the earliest Periods of Antiquity to the Termination of the 
late Mahratta War. By F. W. Blagdon, 7 4to. Si. 5s, 

Historical Memoirs of my own e. rt the First, from 1772 to 1780, 
Part the Second, from 1781 to 1784, By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart, % vels. 
Sve. il, 6s. . 

An Account of a Voyage to Spitzbergen ; containing a fall Description of that 
Country, the Zoology of the North, the Shetland Isles, aud the Whale Fishery. 
By John Laing, Surgeon, 5s, 

Rerum Hibernicaram Scriptores Veteres. Auctore Carolo O'Conor, §,T. D. 
Tomus I. 4to. i. 2s. 

Paris Chit-Chat, or a View of the Society, Manners, Customs, Literature, and 
Amusewents of the Parisians. @vols, 12mo, 10s, 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the Years 1810 and 
1811. By a French Traveller, 2 vols, 8vo. 2, 2s. 


BIOO RAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XXI. Edited by Alexander Chalmérs, F.S.A. 
Qvo. 12s. 

Lives of Alchemistica! Philosophers, with a critical Catalogue of Books on 
ecult Chemistry, and a Selection of the most celebrated Treatises on the Theory 
and Practice of the Hermetic Art. By Francis Barrett, F.R.C. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An impartial historical Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, hx-Emperor of the French. 
By J. M. G. Translated from the sixth Paris Edition, by Thomas Garrett, Esq. 
New College, Oxford. 6s. 

A’Sketch of the Life of the late Lientenant-General Villettes, formerly of this 
City, with a striking Likeness, from an original Picture at Geneva. To which are 
added, Letters written during a Journey from Calais to Geneva in 1814, By T. 
Bowdler, F.R.S. and S.A. 6s, 

Pacliamentary Portraits, or Sketches of the Public Characters of some of the 
most distinguished Leaders ot the House of Commons. Originally printed in the 
Examiner. 8vo. 8s. 

POLITICS. 

Letter to a Noble Lord on the present Situation of France and Europe ; aseom- 
panied by official and original Documents. 

The Crisis; addressed to the People of England on the Emperor Napoicon’s 
Return to Power. By a Barrister of the Middle Temple. 4s. 

The Statement of Bonaparte’s Plot made w Earl Bathurst and the French Ame 
bassador in October and November last. By William Piaytair, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

De I’[mpossibilité d’etablir un Gouvernment Constitutionel sous un Chef Mili- 
taire, et particulierement sous Napoleon. Par M. Comte. 1s. 6d. 

The Eagle and the Lily, or Bonaparte and the Bourbons; being a Bird's Eve 
View of the late Revolution; its Causes and Consequences; with Hints on the 
true Policy of Great Britain at the present Crisis. By an old Statesman, 1s. 6d, 

Ways and Means, submitted to, and approved by, the late Mr. Perceval. 
With a Proposal tor the Rofonsiion oi the Newspaper Tax; as also in Ranvevinn. 
of the Additional Duties upon Wine. By Captain Fairman, late Aid-de-Camp 

Secthincy the Governor of Cupacoa. Sve. Js. Gd. 


POrTRY. 

The Bride of Sestos ; a Clagsic Tale. 4to. 3s. 

Gesta Naval Britangiche, dal Grande Ajfredo, sine a questi yltimi tempi. 
ge Ny Stefano Egidiv Petroni, cum Note di Joseppi Layalice, Teme Prius. 
Ho. . 3s. 

The Maze. 12mo. 9. 

An Ovic. is, 6d. 
on the Triumph of Constancy; iu siz. Books. By Miss Porden, 
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DRAMATIC. 
Past Ten o'Clock, and a Rainy Night. A Farce, in two Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. By Thomas Drbdin. 1s. 6d. 
Zewbuca, or the Net maker and hits Wife. A Dramatic Romance, in two Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By J. Pocock, Esq. 2s, 
lua, a Tragedy, by Mrs. Wilmot. 3s. 





NOVELS. 

The Ward of Delamere. By Mrs Pinchard. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Observant Pedestrian mounted ; or, a Donkey Tour to Brig ghton. A Comic 
Sentimental Novel. By the Author of the Mystic Cottager, &c. 3 vols. “Teme, 
16s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Memorial on Behalf of the native Irish ; with a View to their Improvement 
in Moral and Religious Knowledge, through the Medium of their own Language. 
By Christopher Anderson, Edinburgh. 3. 6d. 9 ~ 

"The Royal Military Calendar, containing, without Cowwent, the Services of al? 
the General Officers bivi ing at the Close of the Year 1814, trom their Entrance into 
the Army ; with complete Indexes of Battles, and other Miscellaneous Matter. 
Fn the Appendix is an Mpartial Account of the Operations in the East of Spain in 

Siv—13. By John Philippart, Exq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11 ts, 

Dissertations and Letters, by Don Joseph Rodriguez, the Chevalier Delambre, 
Baiou de Zach, Dr. Thomas ‘Thomsen, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and others ; tending 
either to impugn or defend the Trigonometrical Survey of Englaud and W ales ; 
carrying on by Colonel Mudge and Captaim Colby, Xc. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D. of the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 3s. ? 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities and Assurances on Lives and Survi- 
vorships; on the Construction of Tables of Montality ; and on the Probabilities 
and Expectations of Life: wherein the Laws of Mortality that prevail in different 

Yasts of Europe are determined, and the comparative Mortalities of different 
Diseases, and of the two Sexes, are shewn; with a Variety of new Tables. By 
Joshua Milne, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society. @vols. Svo. 11. 10s, 

Eutropius, with English Notes and Questions ; for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. C. Bradley. 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Exercises and Questions, adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an Lntroduction to the Exercises of Vaipy, 
Turner, Clarke, and Ellis; Whittaker’s Exempla Propra, and the Eton Exempla 
Minera. by the Rev. C. Bradle Vv. 23 6d. 

A short Latroduction to the Greeks Language, containing Greek Precepts; a 
Speech of Clearchus, trom Xenophon’s Auabasis, &c. Translated into English. 
ivo. 8s. Gd. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Donovan is preparing for the press two distinct Periodi- 
cal Works on the subject of British Fossils, the one elucidatory 
of the ENcuisu ANTEDILUVIAN ZOOLOGY, the other of the 
Vegetable Remains under the title of the ENGtisu ANTEDI- 
LuvVIAN Borany. Of each Work there will be two editions, 
the smaller in Octavo, to correspond with his various Publica- 
tions on British Zoology, the other nm Super-Royal. 

Mr. Eustace 1s im Ttaly collecting materials for an-additional 
Publication on the present State of that Country. 

Memoirs of the Abbe Edgeworth, contaiming Letters to the 
Abbé and his Brother, from Louis XVIII. are preparing for 
the press, by C. Sneyd Edgeworth, Esq. one of his nearest, 
surviying relatives. 


